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VICTOR MIL * STARCH—The Weaver’ s Friend 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when VIC- 


Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 


breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 


get from no other starch. 


. STARCH has no equal in the market. 


Southern Agent: JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Eastern Agent: D. Hj} WALLACE, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato 


boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases } 


‘bleach and finish to the cloth that you can. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR | 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPEDALE,MASS. 


The Smith Stop Motion for 
Two Ply Twisting 


Eliminates waste; 
prevents roller laps; 
enables the help to 
tend more spindles, 
the only simple de- 
vice for the purpose. 


.< 


( 


Send for Special Circular 


DRAPER COMPANY 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, 188 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke- Hoechst 


——FORMERLY—— 


A. METZ & CAD, 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 


and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERRE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS. & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
140 Oliver St , Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20:20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 


317 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington, St. , Toronto, Can. 


PHONE 342 


A. H. WASHBURN, aR F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 
WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


22 West Trade Street Charlotte 


SOUTHERN AUDIT COMPANY, Inc. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
“AND AUDITORS 


OFFICES 
901-903 1. dependence Building, Charlotte, N. c. 
811 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
f SMITH, President and ‘Treasurer 
OFFICERS < JOHN W. TODD, Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
WALTER CHARNLEY, Secretary 


The Greatest Improvement Made in | 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Orders for Over 140,000 Spindles 
Received during 1914 


(juaranteed Claims. 


Less Change of Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product — 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 


Less Waste 
Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work. Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atleutic Ave. 


Boston 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 
: Manufacturers and Importers of 
WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 
WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OIL 
WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 
SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. 8S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 


FINISHING PASTES WOTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


_. Perfect materials at low prices: Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C | 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup iAdjabig 

| the latest invention in Sad- 
dles for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
: WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Trade-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” ‘Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Which Require No Oil or Grease and Save You Money is Many Ways 


If mot, write to us at once for information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


Here isa practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivislons, 


SERVICE 
PURO ALWAYS 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate squeeze’’ hand- 
le. No spurts—no choking—inside re- 
gulation prevents ‘‘shower-bath.’’ 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wan 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll preseni 
an interesting proposition to yor 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street. Haydenville. Mass. 


Actual Size T” High 
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All of you are more cr less famil- 
iar with the operations in a textile 
manufacturing ‘plant, — therefore, 


little time will be taken in altempt- 


ing to outhne the various processes. 

It may safely be stated that in the 
average mill, scareely 25 per cent 
of the hands employed are directly 
dependent on their own ability to 
better their conditions—that is, to 
increase their earning capacity. 
Therefore, about 75 per cent of the 


help have little incentive to render. 


even a reasonable per cent of at- 
tention. This lack of interest and 
incentive on the part of the help is 
a deficieney which cannot be sup- 


planted by extra energy and atten- 


tion from the f6reman, and no 
amount of pushing by the manage- 
ment can get results when there is 
indifference or incompetency, un- 
less the man higher up is as well 
informed concerning the capacity 


“and ability of the individual work- 


ers, as are the foremen of the re- 
spective departments. 

The piece rate system is the logi- 
cal means of furnishing this infor- 
mation, and differentiating between 
th inefficient and efficient. 

The method of paying weavers by 
the cut or some similar method, 


based on the production standard, 


is an old story: a somewhat new 
subject is that of loom fixers and 
second hands being paid on the 
same basis, which system is now be- 
ing tried out and working with some 
suecess in several mills. 

It is well known that in the card 
room the roving frame hands are 
paid by the hank, said production 
heing reported by means of a hank 
clock attached to the end of each 
frame. 

This paper is especially prepared 
Lo show an extension of the use of 
the hank measuring device, com- 
monly called the hank clock, to oth- 
er uses than roving froames. 

It might. be well, while discuss- 
ing the ecard room, to illustrate the 
benefits of the piece system from 
practical experience in our plant. 
The first effort in the ecard room 
was on drawing frames. The eus- 
tomary method is to pay the draw- 
ing frame tenders based on so much 
per delivery per day, irrespective of 
the amount of work there is passing 
(through. About year ago we 
equipped all of the drawing frames 
with hank clocks. Before intimating 
the purpose of these clocks we made 
{wo months observations of produc- 
tion. We soon learned our 
foremen were, in a number of in- 
stances, badly mistaken in their 


Oscar FE. Elsas before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


ideas as to the efficiency of differ- 


ent operatives on this work. Some 
who were considered the best were, 
in reality, producing the least, while 
others who were apparently slower, 
were really turning off a larger 
amount of work. In other words, 
some of the shrewder hands were 
able to fool the foremen, They can- 
not deceive the “silent little super- 
intendent” on the end of the frame; 
it is a constant watcher; is always 
there, and is more certain than a 
man with a stop-waich. 


In one of our mills we hve 108 
deliveries of drawing. Prior to the 
installation of the ‘hank clocks it 
was absolutely necessary to keep 
all of these frames going, to get the 
proper product through. Even then, 
we often were called upon to fur- 
nish extra help to crowd additional 
output. Naturally such conditions 
required the constant atiention of 
the foreman and his assistants. 
After installing the clocks and pay- 
ing by the hank, a gradual change 
was noted. The production per 
operative increased .rapidly, with 
the result that we-were able to dis- 
pense with the product from twelve 
deliveries of drawing. We there- 
fore, overhauled the twelve deliver- 
ies, Which needed it badly, greased 
them, and covered them with bur- 
lap. We did not have a chance, un- 
der the old system, to repair the 
frames, because of needing the out- 
put. 

We had a similar experience in 
our other mill, where ,out of 144 de- 
liveries, we were able to shut down 
24 deliveries after the installation 
of the hank clock. Since that in- 
stallation we have added some 
looms, increased our demands in 
other ways, and still have a slight 
surplus of drawing frames. 

One of the great advantages to 
the manufacturer from such change 
is the quality of help you are able 
to keep. With reliable means of 
determining just what each one 
does, the less capable are placed on 
work more in line with their ability, 
and the efficient hands get the ad- 
vanitage by greater output and more 
pay. This also helps to retain lar- 
ger sized help, which has a tend- 
ency to improve the quality. 

This method is not: altogether a 
noveliy,..as. is. shown by a. report 
made by Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor. in a bulletin 
entitled: “Cotton Fabries in Middle 
Europe.” On page 129, under the 
title “Wages in Bohemian Mills,” 
he says: 


“Drawing fraines, seven deliver- 
ies, paid 1.32 cents a hank for No. .13 
sliver.” 

The system of hank clocks thas 
been extended into our spinning de- 
partment. 

The experience in 
room has been very 


the spinning 
satisfactory, 


both from. the standpoint of em- 


ployee, as well as employer. 

The old system was to pay by the 
side; the new sysiem is to pay by 
Uhe hank. The samé reasons apply 
for misjudgment on the part of the 
overseers of the capaciy of each 
operative as were mentioned with 
reference to the drawing frames. . 

We did not introduce the system 
without many difficulties, but all of 
these have been overcome. 

Our first attempt along this line 
consisted of the equipment of sixty- 
four frames with clocks on each, in 
a detached spinning room. These 
were left with the superintendent 
and foreman in charge of the room, 
with instructions to get the best re- 
sults possible, and to later devise a 
method for utilizing the clocks as a 
basis of payment. Both the super- 
intendent and foreman pre-judged 
the scheme, and disapproved of 
same. Wihen we realized that their 
efforts were antagonistic, we turned 
this room over to one of our cost 
accounting clerks, with instructions 
that he should be in full charge, and 
establish a satisfactory system. It 
took a few months of experimenta- 
tion to get the proper rates, but 
after six years’ use of this method 
of payment, we can say that we 
would not ehange back to the old 
system( under any circumstances. 

We kept a careful record of the 
production and front roll speeds on 
the different numbers of yarn, also 
the character of -stock used, the 
number of sides run by each indivi- 
dual spinner, and the genera! run- 
ning conditions of the room. From 
these figures we established a fair 
average condition. These records, 
as already stated, extended over sev- 
eral months, without change in the 
method of paying, as it was our de- 
sire to let the hands forget that the 
clocks were there. There was no 
noticeable increase or decrease in 
the production during this period. 

We then decided to establish the 
hank rate. This was done after 
taking into consideration the various 
facters governing the work of each 
operative. Rates were made so thai 
at the average of the then present 
production no change in the earn- 
ings would result. During the first 
week we found it necessary to reim- 


Piece Rate Wage System Cotton Mills 


burse two spinners who had failed 
to make their usual production. In 
other words, we guaranteed. in the. 
beginning, that the system would 
not involve a cul in their earning 
capacity. The third week, very — 


‘spinner showed increased earnings 


on the new basis, and the scheme 
was fairly launched. 

Each succeeding week showed a 
gradual improvement in production 
and earnings, and then we began to 
get co-operation from the superin- 
tendent and foremen. 

Prior to this change, we were 
compelled to operate twelve com- 
bination spinning frames in another 
room to supply filling. Very soon 
we. were able to pul these frames 
back on to warp, as the hank clocks 
in the filling room had had the de- 
sired effect. 

You may be interested in having a 
few examples of how this system 
worked in individual cases. 

Spinner “A” ran eight No. 20's 
filling, with front roll speed of 132; 


A100 per cent production in hanks 


would be 50 hanks per week. 

During the period under observa- 
tion the production averaged about 
40 hanks per week, or practically 80 
per cent. After the new system had 
been inagugurated, an improvement 
in production was noted through 
succeeding weeks, until the high 
average of 46 hanks per week, or 
92 per cent production, was reached. 

This spinners’ earnings increased 
from $8.65 to $9.85 per week. 

Spinner “B” ‘han rix sides, No. 19. 
soft twist filling, with front roll 
speed of 144; 100 per cent production 
in hanks would be 54 1-2 hanks per 
week. 

During the period under observa- 
tion the production averaged about 
44 hanks per week, or practically 
80.7 per cent. After the new system 
had been inaugurated, an improve- 
ment in production was noted 
through succéeding weeks, until the 
high average of 47 hanks per week, 
or 86.2 per cent productien, was 
reached. 

This spinner’s earnings increased 
from. $770 to $8.75 per week. 

Spinner “C” ran four sides of No. 
4 1-2 part waste filling, with front 
roll speed of 170; 100 per cent pro- 
duction in hanks would be 644 
hanks per week. | 

During the period under observa- 
tion the production averaged about 
43 hanks per week, or practically 
66.6 per cent. After the new sys- 


tem has been inaugurated, an ir: 
provement in production was 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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ation frankly, 


There is a strange element in the 
make-up of the average ‘business 
man which, in sO many Cases, en- 
ables him to live through the pleas- 
ant days of prosperity with but lit- 
tle serious thought of the times of 
adversity which have gone before, 
and without making full prepara- 
tion to whether the storms that are 
as sure to come as death and lLaxes. 
Perhaps ‘it is because we are so eter- 
nally hopeful that we too easily in- 
duce ourselves to believe that each 
panic or period of general ‘business 
depression will be the last one dur- 
ing our day, or that next time our 
own particular trade will be the one 
to be favored by the ill wind. 


So far as the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole 1s concern- 
ed, it has failed utterly in certain 
essentials to profit from past ex- 
perience, and has benefitted but lit- 
tle or not at all by the very expen- 
sive schooling received after the 
panic of 1907. Within the past 
eight months there has been suffi- 
cient analogy to the condilions ex- 
isting in 1907 to forcibly bring our 
common troubles once more fo mind 
and to justify, of not demand, that 
certain evil practices existing in our 
trade shall be again and finally con- 
sidered to the end that they be 
moderated or eliminated. It is not 
to be thought that all abuses start 
during hard times or that they are 
suffered only then, for such is no! 
the case; they then, merely increase 
in number and assume more aggra- 
vated forms. Nor is it to be assum- 


ed that commission of sin is always 


confined to any one branch of the 
textile trade, and in facing the situ- 
if must be admitted 
that at one time or another, each of 
the several factors is at fault in its 
own peculiar way—the mill, ecom- 
mission house, and the buyer, and 


oftentimes the three ably abet one 


another in initiating faulty 
tices. 


Tt will not be amiss to mention the 
more common forms of abuses in the 
cloth trade in at least a general way, 
giving the place of honor to the 
mills, then taking up those which 
are usually uppermost in our minds 
—those which we choose to believe 
are, without execption, unjustly 


prac- 


forced upon us by the other fellow. 


_ Tt should be understood that these 
views are expressed by a cloth com- 


mission merchant, and. from subse- 


quent remarks, you will be able to 
judge whether or not the methods of 
our own great clan are entirely be- 
yond improvement. The  indul- 
gence of the mill nen is, therefore, 
requested. 

It may be safely said that the oe- 
casions are rare indeed when a mil! 
enters into a contract to deliver 
goods without a full and sincere in- 
tention fo perform its part in accord- 
ance with the letter and spirit of 
that contract. But experience has 
shown that in the past individual 
mills have ‘heen so affected by 
changes in conditions that their 
actions have given buyers ground 


‘op the helief that they have been 
r | unwilling to foree rather more 


but 
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TRADE ABUSES AND REMEDY 
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than their share of profit or to 
evade their share of loss. 

To illustrate: Mention has been 
made of a mill which, at profitable 
prices, sold almost simultaneously 
to two separate houses its entire 


produetion of a certain class of 
goods. This may have been an 


oversight at the start, but if so, if 
might have been confessed and cor- 


. rected without serious consequen- 


ces. It so happened, however, that 
through a pecuhar chain of cir- 
cumstances, the buyers were able 
to compare notes, and, as a result, 
both cancelled their orders. By 
that time the market had declined, 
you ‘will probably agree that, 
the mill got its just deserts. 


The foregoing is a flagrant and 
unusual case of abuse on the part 
of a mil. By far the greater num- 
ber of complaints arise from mis- 
calculation as to production and 
consequent disappointment to the 
buyer on account of unsatisfactory 
delivery after substantial price 
changes, In such eases, and where 
branded or ticketed goods are sold, 
it hardly satisfies the buver to re- 
eeive the necessary number of 
bales or cases when the number or 


pieces or the yardage in each has 
been reduced below the standard 
after a market advance. On the 


other hand, he is more than likely 
to complain when, under reversed 
eonditions, the packages are larger 
than usual. 

No doubt, in the experience of any 
commission house instances have 
arisen which indicate great ecare- 
lessness in the matter of samples, 
and excepting the delivery of light 
weight, off color or imperfect goods, 
there is hardly a more direct road 
to cancellations and trouble in gen- 
eral than is created by sending out 
samples which are not in accordance 
with the specifications and with the 
goods which may be delivered later. 
At times mills have made important 
alternations in the quality and have 
failed to notify their agents prompt- 
ly, allowing them to sell by older 
samples of superior quality. This is 
a fruitful souree of trouble and onlv 
one of the instances which might be 
used to illustrate that all mills do 
not always lend to their agents the 
full measure of co-operation which 
is so necessary to their mutual wel- 
fare. 


One of the services which the 
selling agent must render in return 
for his commission is the adjust- 
ment of all claims and controver- 
sies, and few mills seem to make 
proper allowance for the diffieul- 
ties of such situations, or the some- 
times unnecessary expense which 
the selling agent sustains. 

Claims and losses growing out of 
reasonable practices which have 
the eancellation of orders because 
of delaved deliveries on a declining 
nrarket are the most Common nuis- 
ance in our trade, but the cause’ is 
usually found in a misealculation of 
the mill’s production. 

Turning to the trade abuses or 
evils which are foreed upon both 
the mill and selling agent, or to 


nothing or 


Kitchener in a fight. 


which both of us submit sometimes 
only too readily, we find some un- 
reasonable practice which have 
been suffered so long as to beconre 
almost trade customs. 

Freight Allowance. Within 
last few years there has been a 
strong tendency toward establish- 
ing fixed allowances to the several 
sections of the country, but there is 
still much to be hoped for. Even at 
this time it is almost impossible to 
forsee what excessive allowance 
may be made, particularly on ship- 
ments destined for the West. Quo- 
tations to other territory may carry 
ah allowance of the actual rate, New 
York rate, or in not unusual cases, 
an allowance is offered which would 
carry a shipment well beyond ‘its 
destination. On certain lines. of 
goods the sellers have managed to 
standardize the allowance either 
through tacit understanding, but 
there is room for much improve- 
ment. 

F. 0. B. Sales. Growing oul of the 
practice of delivering certain classes 
of goods from local warehouses 
eomes the demand from ‘buyers that 
even district shipnrent from mills 
shall be delivered at destination at 
seller's risk while in~ transit and 
billed upon arrival. A refinement of 
this evil is the demand for cartage 
allowance, and in both of these ex- 
actions certain buying houses have 
forced their points successfully, 

Cash Discount. Custom has de- 
fined rather exactly what. lines of 
goods shall be sold with a cash dis- 
count, and the maximum length of 
time the buyer shall be allowed in 
which to pay. his account. Abuses 
under theis head are of daily oc- 
currence, Passing over the small, 
weak buyer we find thal mills. or 
commission houses nol infrequently 
risk the creation of bad precedent 
by giving an unusual discount, or by 
extending the term of payment by 
extra: dating. Over-anxious sellers 
have even offered a cash discount 
or more than the usual ten days on 
plain cloths upon. which you all 
know the orthodox terms are net 
ten days. Similar disturbances have 
been caused not infrequently in all 
other lines of fabries., 

Price Guarantee. 
must have found 
textile trade from 
dustry where raw material cost 
did not fluctuate in 
price. A prominent student of bus- 
iness ethics has said: 

“The guaranteeing of prices is 


the 


This practice 
its way into the 


some other in- 


one of the greatest evils now. exist- 


ing, and which has existed for years 
in certain branches of the textile 


trade. which affect the business as 


no tariff ever could,” | 

As a shrewd cotton mill man 
quaintly expressed his objection to 
this practice: 


“You will find that ‘guarantee’ in 


any manner, shape or form” wil! 
serve you poorly every timé. “Tt is 


as active as a cal, smart as a wip, 
ureliable as a gingerbread negro, 
as tricky as a mule and could whip 
Several years 
azo we found that we were not 
conceded in the trade that no claims 
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may be recognized after goods are 
cut or converted, nor in any 
unless the claim is made within a 
reasonable length of time after de- 
livery of the merchandise. Never- 
theless it is fair to- assume 
every house has more than once re- 
ceived an eventually’ made allow- 
anee on claims, which were oul- 
lawed by the agreement just stated, 
and in connection with which there 
were no extenuating circum- 
stances. This has been 
because it was a matter of policy. 
Stated bluntly, the seller is afraid 
fo assert his rights and stand on 
them. 

Special Allowances. 
among those is the practice of pri- 
vately selling first quality 


with the understanding that both 
order and invoice will speeily 
“seconds.” Rarely Wf ever is any 


one deceived, as the buyer, 
show what a .“foxy” 


just to 
fellow he is, 


generally imparts the confidence to 


every one he meets, and a misun- 
derstanding as to the market for 
that article is a matter of course. 
There are many petty abuses under 
smart enough to use it, as every 
time we did, we got into a heap of 
trouble, so we eut if out of our 
business.” 3 

Delayed Claims. It is universally 
this head, such as allowances for 
eases to be returned; the cases are 
rarely returned, but the allowance 
stands. 

Blanket Orders. There is per- 
haps nothing called a contract that 


is more like a rope of sand than an. 


order calling for several deserip- 
tions of goods, none of which is 
specified im detail at the time of 
purchase, and the delivery of which 
is to be made “as wanted” during 
a period extending over 
weeks or months. With good luck 
and a steady market, you. may com- 
plete such an order, but under oth- 
er conditions, it is difficult. of en- 
forcement. In any case, it must be 
an abomination to the mill. 

The foregoing are only a few of 
the abuses which are more or less 
common to the trade, but they wil! 
serve the purpose of illustration. I 
is not to be presumed that any one 
on the seller’s side can profit in the 
long run from sueh practices, and 
if they were eliminated, the seller 
would still have a sufficiently broad 
field for the exercise of his talents 
by meeting competition only in 
price, quality, delvery and service. 


As practically every man  con- 
nected with the textile industry 
knows, the American Cotton Mann- 
faciurers’. Association gave a large 
share of its attention to the subjeet 
of cancellations during the period 
of depression and radical price 
changes which followed the panic 


of 1907. At that time, as you may 
recall, the necessity for a proper 
form of sales contract was thought 


to be paramount, and an admirably 
selected committee was appointed 
to perform the necessary task. That 
committee eenferred with a similar 
body appointed by the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
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and with men representing the con- 
verters and other important buyers 
of eotton goods. 

After months of the most ex- 
haustive study, a uniform sale note 
was submitted to, and later was ap- 
proved and adopted by, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in 1910. ‘This sale note was 
caleulated to give to the buyer and 
to the seller the full measure of 
protection to which each was en- 
titled, and that it afforded this pro- 
veetion has never been questioned. 
Information is lacking.as. to the 
consensus Of opinion of the mills 
toward this sale note, but there is 
no evidence to show that it was 


ever consistently used by the com- 
mission 


houses. The reason in 
either ease is easy to find—no man- 


ufacturer or agent, when wanting 


business, will at that time. attempt 
io foree a buyer to ‘subscribe to 
what the buyer might consider are 


exacting conditions, especially when 


the seller knows, or has reason to 
suspect, that a competitor will glad- 
ly accept the order, offen under a 
verbal agreement, without 
even requiring the buyer's signa- 
ture. 
Without risking a very wide shot, 
it might be said that one of the 
qualifieations of the suecessful buy- 
er in the larger market is the prop- 
er valuation of the knowledge that 
if a ¢oncession is wanted, the 
chance are favorable that he will 
find seme. one in the list of more 


than two score selling agents who: 


will manage somehow to mieet his 
wishes. 

It is during periods when prices 
are declining that the unreasonable 
exactions of buyers. pecome most 


pronounced, and it is at those times 


that the unscrupulous buyer makes 
unjust claims, or attempts the can- 
cellation of orders for the most 
frivolous reasons. If the. selling 
house refuses to allow the demands, 
a lawsuit is a prospeet, but in any 
event, relations between the two are 
strained, and business between them 
is al an end. The seller has lost a 
| eustomer, but the buyer 
has lost nething for he still has an 
ample number of sources of supply 
and may even obtain through some 


_ Other house the very mill's goods 


over which the controversy had 
arisen. It has been done and the 
chances are that the mill was none 
Lhe wiser, 

The all too frequent troubles of 
the mills which grow out of con- 
tracts can not fairly be attributed 
either to the lack of a high order 
of ability on the part of the sell- 
ing house or te its loyalty to the 
mill. The cause lies in the relations 
hetween selling agent and buyer, 
but, more particularly, in the rela- 
lions of the several selling agents 
of the whole community to one an- 
Olher, | 


In no instanee such as those last 
mentioned, would the buyer for one 
moment have risked permanent 
damage to his standing had the sell- 
ing houses been organized as a unit 
lo combat the imposition of unfair 
praclices. As a bit of left-handed 
justice, let us coneede that .the 
buyer of the class stated, and ac- 
cording to his own lights, had some 
rational. basis for pressing his de- 
mands. He felt reasonably certain 
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that his closest competitors, being 


built on the same plans and specifi- 
cations, were at the time putting 
over bits of business in the form of 
claims and cancellations, and it 
would not do at all to let them hold 
that advantage. This method of do- 
ing business is the direct result of 
an antiquated system in the “pri- 
mary market, and it may be truth- 
fully said that this class of buyers 
is not responsible for laxity in that 
quarter. 


A eareful study of conditions pre- 
valent in New York and other im- 
portant markets convinees one that 


‘the logical solution of the problems 


which constantly confront us will 
not come through the continuance 
of a regime in which blind preju- 
dice, unreasoning competition, and 
the heaviest bank roll play the lead- 
ing parts. The solution will not 
come so long as each house lives in 
an air-light compartment, but it 
will be necessary that a common 
ground be found out in the open, 
upon which the several houses say 
meet for the free interchange of 
views in mutual confidence, and for 
the enactment of such proper reg- 
ulations as will control the abuses 
of the trade——not only those of the 
domestic markets, but of the export 
market as well. In a word, the silu- 
ation deands a closely knit associa- 
tion of all of the commission houses 
to be organized on clean, legitimate, 
construetive lines.. This must nol 
be @ one man organization, it must 
not be a secret. society, but every 
commission house should be free to 
join and enjoy permanently the full 
privileges of membership unless 
removed for cause. 


The general principles of organ- 


.ization are not open to criticism, as, 


the great and ever growing number 
of sueeessful business associations 
in all branches of industry, both 
here and abroad, give ample proof 
of the soundness of the foundations 
upon which they are built. . The 
power for good of a highly organiz- 
ed body was never more strongly 
demonstrated than last August. It 
is impossible to imagine what might 
have happened if at that time the 
eotton and financial exchanges of 


this country had been in the hands. 


of a demoralized mob, in which 
each individual was working blind- 
ly for his own interest. Turning to 
the textile industry, we find a mul- 
titude of organizations all construc- 
tively engaged in promoting the in- 
terest of their members, or striving 
{fo alleviate unsatlisfaetory condit- 
ions. The cotton mills are well or- 
ganized into local and state associa- 
tions with the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association as the 
parent body. The benefits derived 
from each of these are too well 
known to need explanation. 


One example illustrating the ben- 


efiis.of organization as applied to 
the loeal body is shown in a town 
in the South where there are more 
than a dozen mills: Many of these 
mills are in direct competition on 
eertain constructions of cloth, and 
they all compete in the labor field: 
Disregarding these facts, this group 
of mills purchase the common sup- 
ply of coal through a committee, 
and the individual mills profit 
through a lower coal cost than is 


possible for competing mills in oth- 
er similar localities. 

Among the buyers of cotton goods 
the advantages of co-operation are 
so fully appreciated that associa- 
tions have long since been formed 
by the converters, garment manu- 
facturers, and many other import- 
ant branches of trade. 

The cotton goods commission 
merchants handle perhaps ninety 
per cent of the product manufactur- 
ed from three million bales of cotton 
by approximately thirteen million 
Southern spindles; yet this tremen- 
dous faetor in the industry is the 
only important link in the entire 
textile chain which is not organiz- 
ed today. The fact that problems 
are constantly arising which direct- 
ly affect both the welfare of these 
houses and of the mills they rep- 
resent is of itself a sufficient reason 
for correcting this condition. The 
commission merchants occupy a po- 
sition in the middle ground with 
responsibilities to both mill and 
buyer, yet they can not as a body 
meet an association from either side 
and discuss topics of common in- 
terest. These questions are by no 
means only those of. self-defence. 
As an ?jilustration: -Uncertainty 
regarding the dye stuff stiuation, 
which continues. even at this time, 
not only among the mills bul among 
the trade, could have been mitigat- 
ed had there been means of collect- 
ing and dispensing authentic data. 

It is evident that the commission 
merchants do not entirely fail to 
appreciate the advantages of asso- 
ciation. They have tacitly. endorsed 
the principle, for with the excep- 
tion of but one house of promin- 
ence, every commission merchant 
of New York is a member of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
That means. that when the safe- 
guarding of actual money is con- 
cerned, co-operation is recognized 
as being essential. It is not as im- 
portant that each house should 
know other particulars of a custom- 
ers make-up and past performances 
than merely the way he has paid 
has bilis? Has he carried out the 
other parts of his contracts, or is 
he prone to make unjust demands” 
Information of that eharacter can 
ben obtained satisfactorily only 
throigh a properly regulated and 
eonfidential bureau of a trade asso- 
ciation, as. no mereantile agency 
reports those details. 

The association idea is not new 
in the New York cloth market. The 
younger men appreciate its value, 
and through their Cotton Goods As- 
sociation an earnest effort was made 
last spring to interest the older 
men, but, unfortunately without 
success, The reasons for this are 
left to eonjecture, no logical or sat- 


isfying explanation having been 
given. It can not be fear of the 


Sherman Law, for it is too generally 
known that business associations 
are here to stay, and it is obvious 
that the law does not frown on the 
legitimate operation of such bodies 
when they do not tend to make for 
price agreement or control appor- 
tioning of business, or other dis- 
crimminations in restraint of trade. 
A convineing number of court de- 
cisions will be found supporting 
tl statement. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
a new factor in the situation which 


business—particularly big business 


Will have to reckon with. An 
authority states that the purpose 


Of the new Commission, according 


to the act creating it, 


“Is to prevent persons, partner- 
ships, or corporations from using 
unfair methods of competition in 
commerce. Whenever the Commis- 
sion has reason to believe that any 
unfair method of competition is be- 
ing used, it is authorized to issue a 
complaint against the suspected of- 
fender and fix a time for a hearing. 
Individuals or corporations so cited 
have the right to show cause why 
an order should not be issued re- 
quiring cessation of alleged viola- 
tions. If such orders eventually are 
issued and violations complained of 
are not stopped, the Commission 
may apply to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the United States for 
enforeement of its order. Judg- 
ments of the Court would be sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme 
Court.” 

Although the mere rulings of 
this body will carry a tremendous 
weight, it is to be noted that en- 
foréement may be had only through 
the action of the courts. That 
means delay and uncertainty which 
may be harder to bear than the evil 
from which relief is sought. On the 
Other hand, arbitrary changes or 
decisions affecting an entire indus- 
try must be fought by that indus- 
try as a unit. It is not to be expect- 
ed that an individual would cham- 
pion the eause of the cotton goods 
trade should matters be under con- 
sideration by the Trade* Commis- 
sion which might adversely affect 
at the same time the interests of 
both commission houses and mills. 
The best. efforts of a self-support- 
ing and a one hundred per cent co- 
efficient, organization will be  re- 
quired. 

The fact that there is a wide di- 
versity of interests in the cotton 


goods trade need by no means be 


considered a vital objection, as the 
basic principles involved are. the 
same in all lines, and the adjustment 
of details peculiar to any branch 
would naturally be left to those 
most familiar with them. 

The outside world is in the midst 
of the most destructive war known 
to history and from which even the 
victorious nations will emerge with 
erippled industries and exhausted 
resources, Opinion differs widely 
as to the conditions which will ex- 
ist in this country when the war is 
over, but it is certain that our in- 
dustries will soon witness the dawn 
of a new era, even thought the time 
of its coming may be measured in 
years rather than in weeks or 
months. 

It. behooves us of the textile trade 
to forsake the methods which were 
up-to-date perhaps a quarter cen- 
fury since, and to prepare ourselves 
to enjoy to the fullest the prosper- 
ity that is bound to follow. Let us 
begin by establishing a uniform 
standard of trade practice. 

In treating a subject of this char- 
acter, affecting, as it does, such a 
wide range of interests, it is neces- 
sary to face the whole situation 
frankly even at the risk of express- 
ing views or convictions that may 
be distasteful to one or another 
branch of the trads. There is no 
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Methods of Utilizing Waste in Germany and Austria 


Frank Nasmith before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


In practically every manufactur- 
ing process waste is produced which 
in a great many cases is put to some 
dfinite profitable use. In the cotton 
spinning industry, although a cer- 
tain amount of the waste produced 
is mixed with the fresh cotton and 
combined in the yarns forming the 
staple product of the mill, there is 
always a comparative large amount 
which the spinner cannot use in 
this way and which he sells to the 


waste merchant or waste spinner. 


Recently a very varied, and in many 
ways remarkable collection of fab- 
ric samples, made in Germany and 
Austria, was displayed in London 
and Manchester, England, a greal 
nunvber of which were woven from 
yarn spun from cotton waste. Fab- 
recs composed of cotton and wool 
waste, cotton waste and fresh raw 
eotton of short staples and other 
mixtures were also shown, but the 
point to be emphasized is that out 
of waste material excellent, taste- 
ful and marketable fabrics were 
produced. The range of fabrics 
shown comprised cotton blankets, 
printed flannelettes, sponge cloths, 
molletons, printed eretonnes. voiles, 
suitings, etc., many of them being 
most delicately printed and finish- 
ed. To those accustomed to the 
jower class waste trade fabrics were 
a revelation and they demonstrated 
very clearly the high position the 
German and Austrian manufactur- 
ers have attained. Although these 
fabrics are in many Cases manufac- 
tured to act as substitutes for all 
cotton or all wool material, there is 

a large market for them which at 
the moment cannot be completely 


supplied owing to the stoppage of 


exportations 


from Germany and 
Austria, 


Before going further it will be 
necessary to draw a distinct line 
between hard and soft waste. In 
Lancashire the former class of 
waste is thoroughly understood and 
its treatment has been developed. to 
produce such good results that for- 
eign competition is not fell. As a 
matter of fact, Germany exports 
hard waste to be treated in Lan- 
cashire just as Lancashire exports 
Hard waste 
comprising chiefly cop bottoms is 
dealt with by a range of machines 
comprising hard waste breaking 
machine, scutcher, breaker carding 
engine, derby doubler, finisher card 
with condenser, and mule or ring 
frame. It is not intended to say 
anything further about hard ‘waste 
in the present paper, but to direct 
your attention firstly to the treat- 
ment of low quality soft waste— 
sweepings, droppings, cardfly, card 
strips, comber waste, eic. as em- 
ployed in the German and Austrian 
mills. Whatever reason may be 
forthcoming in regard to the treat- 
ment or non-treatment of soft waste 
in England and the United States, 
the fact remains that in the past 
the Germans and Austrians have 
earried out experimental and re- 
search work until they have devel- 
rped a very considerable and profit- 
able industry. Their waste utiliza- 


be created.. 
that the extreme cheapness of the 


tion industry has been brought to a 
high state of economical and pro- 
ductive effectiveness, and it is abso- 
lutely imporsible for.us to immedi- 
ately compete with them in the pro- 
duction of the wide range of yarns 
and fabrics they turn out. Only 
after years of endeavor will it be 
possible to compete on equal terms, 
for one must recognize the value of 
specialized effort, and the know!l- 
edge that is the outcome of practical] 
development. At the same time it is 
possible to immediately produce 
with machinery at our cisposal cer- 
lain ranges of yarns and fabrics 
hitherto produced in Germany and 
Austria and shipped to England and 
the United States. Many spinners 
in the United States must have been 
faced recently with the problem of 


the disposal of their waste and no’ 


doubt stocks have accumulated, 
while on the other hand there has 
probably been an outery for yarns 
suitable for manufacturing into knit 
goods.. Well, here is the raw ma- 
terlal on the one hand and the 
market for the finished product on 
the other. The gap between is not 


a difficult one to bridge and should © 


the opportunity of bridging it be 
now seized there is every reason to 
believe that the reliance hitherto 
placed on exportation of cotton 
waste and importation of hosiery 


‘varns will not again be necessary, 


besides which a new industry will 


If must be recognized 


material deali with and the low 
priced goods into which it is eventu- 
ally manufactured make it. imper- 
ative that the cost of the treatment 
should be small. In dealing with 
low soft waste made up into yarns 
for carpet backerings, sponge cloth, 
cheap hosiery, candlewicks, and the 
like, if these are to be produced 
cheaply, 


to be handled. Partieularly is this 
the ease in regard to black ‘hhosiery 
yarns, and in place of the ecompara- 


terail, through the inner set of 
plates and back to the pump. A 
bateh of 2,200 pounds can be dyed 
and washed in a maximum time of 
ninety-six minutes. When com- 
pletely treated the plates are re- 
moved, the stack of material broken 
down and delivered to a hydro-ex- 
tractor, after which it is 
through an. opening and loosening 
machine which will treat the wet 
material. Hitherto the material 
used to pass direct to the drying 
machine from .the hydro-extractor, 
but a great deal more steam is re- 


eharacter has 


passed. 


quired for drying purposes when 
this is the case. After drying, the 
material passes forward to the first 
machine of the series it has been 
decided to use. Apparatus of this 
decided advantages 
over that dealing with comparative- 
ly small quantities. In the first 
place a saving of from 60 to 70 per 
cent in the steam used may be ef- 
feeted, and a saving of 70 per cent 


in the lobar involved. The dye bath | 


need only be one-half gallon for 
one pound of material, against two 
to three and more gallons to the 
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Soaps and Softeners 


then :the output must be 
‘considerable, and bulk lots will have 


tively small parcels usually dyed at 


one time, lots of 2,200 pounds are 
commonly dealt with in Continental 
mills. Before briefly describing a 
type of apparatus suitable for dye- 
ing bulk jots, it can be said that the 
old objection to the trade as being 
an extremely dirty and dusty one 
has been largely removed by the 
introduetion and employment of 
dust extraetion devices which not 
only clear the atmosphere of the 
room, but also remove the dust 
from the various machines imme- 
diately after it is created. 

One form of Con‘inental dyeing 
apparatus comprises a central per- 
forated column or shaft and outer 
segmental plates. An inner and 
outer ring of plates are employed, 
these being built up round the cen- 
tral column, Between the inner 
plates and the column, the material 
—to the amount. of .2,200 pounds-—is 
packed, after which the outer plates 
are secured in position ,a cover fas- 
tened on and the material washed, 
then dyed, and finally washed by 
circulating the liquors through the 
central column, through the ma- 
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pound where small lots are dealt 
It is claimed that the cost 
when large capacity plants of this 
character are used comes out at Yd. 
per pound for dyestuff, labor, steam 
and power. A further advantage 
lies in the fact that half oily waste 
may be scoured and cleaned by 
boiling and steaming prior to dye- 
ing and without unpacking. 

Dyeing by sulphur colors affords 
the simplest, cheapest, and most 
rational dyeing process, as the first 


original bath may be used for 
months, and no skilled labor is re- 
quired. Comparative tests made 


between open tank dyeing and the 
system just described showed a total! 
saving of 22 per cent in favor. of the 
bulk elosed circulation system. 
Two broad methods of bleaching 
employed, either (a) ‘warm 
bleaching for any low cotton and 


waste by high pressure boiling, or 


‘b) eold bleaching of good clean 
cotton without boiling or. steaming. 
These two main systems are sub- 
divided into a number of minor sys- 
tems chiefly applicable to the 
bleaching of loose material, the in- 
termediate products, and of yarn. 
They apply also to loose waste of 
every kind, including “linters” and 
the short seed fibre freed from the 
cotton seeds for eonversion into 
ehemically pure cellulose, absolute- 
ly free from oxyeellulose, for the 
manufacture of gun cotton, explo- 
sives, smokeless powder, artificial 
silk, celluloid, ete., and finally to the 
manufacture of surgical absorbent 
cotton wadding, 


In one system of bleaching adopt- 
ed on. the Continent, the raw ma- 
terial is first opened and cleaned in 
a willow and then blown through a 
trunk into a specially constructed 
boiling keir with a hermetically clos- 
ing cover. The keir is fitted with a 
filling apparatus and a sprinkler ar- 
rangement, the latter producing a 
spray which meets the loose cotton 
as if enters, rapidly penetrates and 
moistens it, and causes it to deposit 
itself—tightly packed—upon the 
perforated false bottom of the keir. 
By this method about 1,700 pounds 
to 2,000 pounds of raw cotton may 
be fed into the keir in the short 
space of half an hour, damped down 
and reduced in volume to such an 
extent that it only fills a keir about 
6 ft. 7 in. in diameter and height. 
The filling apparatus is then remoy- 
ed and replaced by a perforated lid 
and an internally fitted cover, sd 
that the wet cotton is enclosed be- 
tween two perforated discs, with the 
result that no flocks of fibre can be 
carried away by the circulation of 
the boiling liquors; thus avoiding 
loss of material and dangers of 
stoppage in pipes and valves, or 
clogging of the circulation apparatus. 
Preparing liquor is first circulated 
through the material and then the 
vat is hermetieally sealed, and boil- 
ing is accomplished under high 
pressure up to 57 pounds, with fresh 
alkaline lye in conjunction with a 
special oil preparation. The air 
contained in the eotton has first been 
exhausted by an automatic device, 
leaving a vacuum. Owing to the 
preliminary preparatory process and 
lo the special construction of keir, 
a four to six hours’ boil is sufficient. 
An electrically driven transport. de- 
vice then carries the boiled cotton 
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into a second wooden keir—a 
bleaching and neutralizing appara- 
Ol construction provided 
Will @ Circulaling arrange- 
Ineni. Lhe bieaching baths acts on 
bac material without pressure for 
two hours only. The bieaching bath 
is followed by a thorough rinsing, 
hbaif an hour sour, and then a tinal 
thorough Washing out in the same 
apparatus, after which the mater- 
lai i8 automatically discharged to 
the hydro-extractor, thence to the 
wel colton opener. 

A coid Dbieaching process some- 
Limes employed is based on the use 
of hypochiorites of alkalies and oil 
preparations. These oil prepara- 
Lioshs are mlended on Lhe one hand 
as aids to rapid moistening and cap- 
lilarization, so that the bieaching 
liquer not only touches the surface 
Of the fibre, but penetrates in a very 
short time into the finest pores and 
crevices of the fibre hi which the 
colored impurities are «hielly locat- 
ed. On the obher hand, they serve 


as conductors ol oxygen, and effect | 


therewith an energetic oxidation of 
the impurities while preserving the 
natural character of the fibre. 

 Uoming to the machinery neces- 
sary for the production of yarns, il 
is proposed merely to give the 
names of these with a few details 
of speciai machines. The first is 
the opening machine, known as the 
willow, which in the ordinary way 
has to deal with matted material in 
an extremely dirty state. 
haust devices have now been ap- 
plied to willows which have very 


materially improved the conditions ' 


existing in opening rooms. On the 
Continent, fresh raw cotton of short 
staple—-chiefly Asiatic cotton—is 
mixed with the waste and a UCright- 
on opener becomes a necessary unit 
of the plant. A great deal of the 
soft waste made in both mule and 
ring mills is found to contain hard 
threads which may form a compar- 
atively. small percentage of the to- 
tal weight, but nevertheless have to 
be separated out before the waste 
can be returned to the mixing. Ma- 
chines termed thread extractors are 
employed to remove these hard 
threads and they comprise a feed- 
ing funnel, three spiked rollers 
which are made to revolve at a high 
speed to thoroughly loosen the ma- 
terial so that the “soft” waste is 
separated from the “thread” waste; 
a fan to draw aawy the soft mater- 
ial the threads wrapping round and 


being retained by the spiked rollers. ° 


A machine that has given excellent 
results in the direction of improv- 
ing the mixing is termed the Pick- 
ering machine, made with either 
one or two cylinders. The seutcher 
and lap machine employed does not 
differ very materially from the type 
used in the ordinary mill. The fore- 
going machines are well known-and 
are common to the trade. 
It.is when. we come to carding that 
a difference in methods and ma- 
ehines between Continental and 
inglish spinners is to be noted. For 
yarns from t's to 6’s a comparative- 
ly simple plant is advocated in Eng- 
land with a set of machines com- 
prising a single breaking carding 
engine fed by seutcher laps, and 
connected. by a Scotch feeder to a 
single finisher carding engine with 
ring doffer. It is claimed that .a 
ring doffer condenser makes the best 
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quality of yarn, besides which it is 
simple in construetion and easy to 
work. Leather tape condensers are 
also employed and several improve- 
ments ‘have recently been made in 
this class of apparatus. The advent 
of condensers with four and six tiers 
of rubbing leathers has rendered 
it, possible to produce the maximum 
number of threads (up to 240 in the 
case of machine 72 inches wide) 
without risk of their coming in con- 
tact whilst being rubbed, and the 
output of a set of carding engines is 
thereby increased. 

As has been previously pointed 
out, one of the chief objects of the 
Continental waste spinner has been 
to seeure large production in short 
periods of time and to this end the 
machinists have developed a form 


of card—on the woolen principle— 
which certainly achieves the desir- 
ed result. Compared with the ma- 
chines advocated by English makers, 
the Continental cards are complicat- 
ed and demand a higher class oper- 
ative to tend them. The difficulties 
in relation to stripping and grinding 
have in the past proved a deterrent 
to their large adoption outside Ger- 
many and Austria, but it certainly 
cannot be denied that their produc- 
tion is very considerable. The waste 
trade can be divided as _ follows: 
waste yarns, is to 4's; imitation 
vigogne yarn, 4's to 8's: vigogne, 8's 
to 20's, and modifications in the 


earding sets are made for each seec- 
Lion. | 

In the Continental double doffer 
eards each swift is furnished with 
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two doffers a larger and a smaller 
one, and with two fancies, with five 
pairs of workers and strippers to 
each swift. Attention las been di- 
rected to the construction of the 
machine to collect fly and dirt and 
to avoid air surrents. From a 
double doffer card the tape econ- 
denser receives two fleeces lying on 
the other so that the number of 
threads being equal a stronger rov- 
ing is produced than that from the 
single doffer card. 

One important improvement iIn- 
troduced by Gontinental makers is 
the new type conveyor introduced to 
carry the fibres and present them 
to the feed roller of the finished 
eard. By its employment the fibres 
are fed lengthwise to the. card, a 
method that has produced excellent 
results, 

Recently improvements have been 
made in condenser carding engines 
to secure an increased doubling and 
blending action so as Lo intermix the 
irregular weights of sliver in the 


derby doubler laps and so produce 


even and regular ends on the con- 
denser bobbin. The improvements, 
briefly, comprise means to impart 
an endwise travel to the 
worker rollers. The worker rollers 
are not all moved in the same dire¢- 
tion at the same time but are alter- 
nate in their movement. 

From the eard the condenser bob- 
bins ean either be pul up at. the 
mule or ring frame. The former has 
been developed . particularly for 
waste spinning and three speed 
mules are now common. 

The Chapon frame is largely 
adopted on the Continent. It has 
been imtroduced for the production 
of jow counts of yarn from %’s up 
to 4’s, and it is claimed to be spe- 
cially suitable for spinning a full, 
soft thread, with the least possible 
amount of twist for weft or filling 
purposes. One particular use of 
yarn made on this frame is as weft 
for cotton blankets, the fabric pro- 
duction being fuller and more reg- 
ular than fabrics woven from mule 
weft. The essential mechanism of 
the frame comprises a metal cup, 
spindle and flyer. The cop is built 
on the spindle within the eup and 
as the thread is wound on the 
spindle the latter with the cop are 
gradually forced upwards until the 
full length of cop is attained. The 
flyer is employed to impart the ne- 
eessary twist and the crossing of 
the thread on the cop is obtained by 
a vertical movement to the flyer by 
a lifting rail. The flyer has con- 


feed and 
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sequently a vertical motion in addi- 
tion to the rotary motion, while the 
cup has a rotary motion only. The 
cup and flyer revolve at the same 
speed, and slightly quicker than the 
steel inner spindle, therefore the dis- 
lance between the two speeds causes 
the winding-on to take place, but 
the tension of the sliver is go very 


slight that the most delicate and 


slightly twisted threads may be 
wound wilhout difficulty, The ring 
spinning frame has recently ‘been 


improved in a somewhat simple but 
effective manner. In place of one 
front top roller, two such rollers 
are employed in combination with 
one front bottom roller. The middle 
top roller is lightly weighted but set 
close to the back roller of the pair 
of front top rollers. Short fibre is 
easily drafted and when long fibre 
is passing through, the middle top 
roller becomes practically inopera- 
tive as the front rollers can easily 
draw the long fibres under the mid- 


die top roller without damage. In 
combination with the improved 


condenser card previously describ- 
ed excellent results have been se- 
cured. 


It is not necessary to describe the 
weaving and knitting mechanism 
employed in ‘the production of waste 
fabrics, but a word might be said 
about raising machinery. Large 
raising machines having forty rais- 
ing rollers are now. employed for 
particular classes of cloth, such ma- 
chines being provided with roller 
bearings and giving an enormous 
outpul. In brushing and raising 
tubular knit fabries it is necessary 
lo insert an expanding device with- 
in the fabric, which is held in posi- 
tion by a pair of rollers in order to 
keep the cloth open while it is be- 
ing raised. Many waste fabres are 
dealt. with by machines of this class 
as they leave the Joom, but other 
fabrics are finished or printed be- 
fore being presented to the raising 
machine. Particular attention 1s 
paid to the lubrication of these ma- 
chines.. Combined starching, stretch- 
ing, and drying machines are em- 
ployed in finishing the fabrics, and 
where printed goods are produced a 
new method of drying by hot air 
while maintaining the fabrie under 
tension has been adopted wit quite 
good results. In printing fabrics 
the German and Austrian manttac- 
turers have made rapid = strides. 
Cotton suitings, printed both sides, 
are pointed examples. of the care 
exercised fo secure certain effects, 
In Germany, to a certain extent, a 


United States, 


was reached. 


new system of electric driving of 
printing machines has been adopt- 
ed whereby more perfect speed con- 
trol ean be secured. The fab-ic 
under treatment can be printed at 
a speed exactly suited to it, the reg- 
istering of the design and tlie im- 
pression obtained being thus ex- 
tremely accurate and y7 erfect. 

It is impossible to jaw a com- 
parison between the soft cotion 
waste industry of England or the 
and the Contineut, 
because in the latter case we ave 


a highly developed specilizei trade 


built up gradually over a number of 
years, and in the former up to the 
present. we have only a small in- 
dustry not to any great extent en- 
deavoring to produce high cass 
waste fabrics which will act as stb- 
stitutes for the real article. On the 
Continent good raw material is 
mixed with thé waste material and 
eases of spinning Egyptian cotion 
on the waste principle to produce a 
certain result are well known. Tne 
writer is credibly informed that in 
Lancashire one firm fora number of 
years has ,adopted the same prin- 
eiple in relation to Sea Island cot- 
ton, but the custom is nol common, 
and the point remains that on the 
Continent it-is a common practice to 
mix waste with good raw material 
of short staple. The resulfant yarn 
has naturally more life and will 
raise and finish better than the or- 
dinary waste yarn. Quite a con=!d- 
erable market is open to the maru- 
faeturer who will lay himself out to 
compete with the Continental miils. 
[it must be clearly understood that 
cost is important: in the suecess or 
non-suecess of the undertaking, 
and in certain qualities it is only 
by treating the material in large 
quantities that the first cost can he 
kept at a figure at which competi- 
tion is possible. Black hosiery yarns 
for exaniple, are sold al a very low 
figure. In a paper of this length it 
is only possible to deal in a general 
way with the subject—which is one 
of extreme importance and apoliogy 
is made for its brevity. 


Piece Rate System For Wages in 
Cotton Mills. 

(Continued from Page 3.) 
through succeeding weeks, until the 
high average of 48 1-2 ‘hanks per 
week, or 753 per cent production, 


This spinner’s earnings increased 
from $8.65 to $9.20 per week. 

From the foregoing it will be ob- 
served that in no Gase were spin- 


Thursday, April 29, 1915. 


ners’ earnings decreased, but that 
the increase in production was 
marked. In fact, a total amount of 
$16.20 per week more was paid to 
the spinner in this small room after 
the adoption of the hank basis. To 
offset this extra cost, we were able 
to change to warp the twelve com- 
bination frames running on filling, 
Uhus decreasing the cost of. filling 
$43.55 per week, a net saving of 
$27.35 per week in actual labor. The 
increased production also decreas- 
ed the fixed charges per pound. 

A fair spinner’s wages, under the 
old system, would average around 
$6.85 per week of 62 1-4 hours, and 
on No. 20s warp our production 
averaged 1.27 pounds per spindle. 

On the new basis a spinner of 
equal ability will earn $7.65 per 
week of 60 hours, and produce 2.09 
pounds per spindle. 

On some of our new frames, 
which are betler adapted to this 
work, we get as high as 2.35 pounds 
per spindle. 

¥ou will note that there is an in- 
crease in spinners’ earnings, as well 
as output, notwithstanding about 
3-L-2 per cent reduction in running 
Lime, 

Since the inaguration of this sys- 
tem we have not suffered seriously 
for spinners, notwithstanding the 
fact that a great many: industries 
in our ¢ity formerly supplied them- — 
selves from among those whom we 
had trained to be good — spinners. 
This is due to the higher earning 
capacity and more contented feel- 
ing on the part of the spinners. In 
other words, where they formerly 
earned $7 to $8 per week, they are 
now able to earn a little over $2 
per week. 

Another difficulty formerly ex- 
perienced was that they asked to 
be transferred to carding or weav- 
ing departments, because of the 
hope of greater earning capacity 
in these departments, but under the 
present system there is no incentive 
for these changes. Naturally, they 
furn off better and more work than 
formerly. 

Doffers. 

In establishing a system to pay 
the doffers at piece rate, we con- 
cluded to pay by the box, each box 
containing bobbins from a definite 
number of sides of spinning frames. 
To indicate the amount of earnings — 
of the doffer, we have a card with | 
space at top for the doffer’s name, 
the number of the yarn, and the 
week ending date. The main body 

(Continued on Page 9.) 
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The Next Contest. 

We have had many inquiries rel- 
ative to the subject of the next con- 
test that we will run. We have 
about decided that it will be uopn 
“The Cause and Prevention of Un- 
even Yarn,” and the contest will be 
run @ither in October or November 
of this year. 

This is the subject of the first 
contest of this kind ever run by the 
editor of this publication. At that 
time he was editor of another jour- 
nal and he is the originator of such 
contests. 

We will, of course, have to use a 
great amount of care to see that no 
articles are copied, but believe that 
we can handle that part of the 
matter: 

We ‘have selected “Cause and Pre- 
vention of Uneven Yarn,” because it 
is a matter of extreme importance 
and we look for a contest of un- 
usual interest. 

In announcing the contest so far 
in advance we are giving prospéctive 
writers a good opportunity to study 
their subject and prepare extremely 
practical papers. | 

Those who are wise will keep a 
note book and whenever they come 
in contaet with uneven yarn they 
will study its cause and its preven- 
tion and make notes of same. 

They will also get as many ideas 
as possible from other men, espec- 


-jally the elder and more experienc- 


ed, and using such a note book they 
will be able to prepare practical 
papers of great merit. 


Different Size Rings. 
iditor: 
Please allow me space to ask the 
following questions: I want to know 
what advantage if any a No. | flange 
ring size 2 14-4 inehes, would have 
flange spinning No. 8s 
yarn’? .Dhis yarn to be, made from 
7) per cent low grade cotton and 25 
per cent stripe open up bags. 

Old Man. 


Question For Weavers. 
Editor: 

I want some good overseer of 
weaving or superintendent through 
the diseussion page, to make out 
the ¢ham plan for the following 
pattern: 3 P. brown and white D. T. 
yarn, 3 P, white,, 83P. D. T. yarn, 3 P. 
white, 2 P, printed yarn, 3 P. white, 
2 P. printed yarn, 2 P. light blue, 3 


P. white, 2 P. light blue, 4 piek fancy, ° 


2 P. blue, 3 P. white, 3 P. D. T. varn, 
3 P. White, 3 D. T. yarn, 1 P. 
faney, 


Shuttle. 


Answer to R. G., 
Editor: 

To find the weight of drawing 
sliver after changing ecard sliver 2 
grains, think you can eome very 
close to the result by the following 
rule: Multiply the weight of the 
finished drawing by what you ex- 
pect to increase the ecard sliver and 
divide the result by the weight of 
the card sliver before the changes. 
Example; 


Answer to Carding. 
Editor: 


In answer to “Carding,” we would 
stale thal for a great many reasons 
ii would not be feasible to make 
constant Changes m the size mixture 
Lo to the average variation 
in Lhe weight of the warp yarn as it 
comes from the spinning room. 

Supposing the standard warper 
beam to weigh 350 pounds with 7 
beams to the set on the slasher, 
there would be 2490 pounds of yarn 
lo size. The average mill on print 


clobh numbers sizes about 8 per 
cent. ‘Lhis would make the finished 


yarn on loom beams weigh 2646 
pounds. Now if the warper beams 


_ were each 10 pounds too heavy, the 


set. on the slasher would weigh 360x7 
or 2020 pounds. Now to cult down 
the sizing in order to make the fin- 
ished yarn weigh the same as when 
the warper beams weighed only 350 
pounds each, or 2646 pounds, only. 
i120 pounds of werht could be add- 
ed by means of sizing. If you divide 
126 pounds by 2520 pounds the 
weight of the set, you will find that 
the yarn has been sized only 5 per 
cent in weight. 

cloth mill, running 
about 28s to 30s warp yarn, if the 
yarn should be sized only 5 per cent, 
the best weaving im the. country 
would be turned into a rag job, and 
10 loom weavers couldnt keep 4 
looms running. 

There are also other reasons why. 
it would not pay to be always chang- 
ing size mixings, but the foregoing 
should be sufficient. 
“Super.” 


Answer to Carding. 


Editor: 

in replying to “Carding,” let me 
say, ‘his idea would not be practical, 
for these reasons. We will suppose 


that his warp is 20s, a set of 7 beams 


would make about 10 or 12° warp 
beams of 20 culs each, 50 yards tw 
the cut, or about 225 cuts. Wath or- 
dinary sizing it would take only 
about 150 pounds of size for this 
quantity of yarn, and to reduce this 
70 pounds or nearly one-half, would 
not do at all, as it would make the 
warp so soft it would be impossibie 
to weave il, and his loss in produc- 
tion and seconds would be far great- 
er than the loss of 70 pounds of size, 
this amount of size only cost about 
iwo dollars and that is all that the 


 eould hepe to save as it cost just as 


much for. labor power and time, ‘to 
sibe lightly as it does to size regu- 
larly. Next, if his seven beams is 
70 pounds heavy ‘the is not giving 
away 70 pounds of size but he is 
giving away 70 pounds of good col- 
ton, whieh ts worth about five times 
as much as his size. Speaking from 
a superintendent's standpoint, 
should this ever oceur, I would sug- 
gest that the weaver put all of this 
set of warps on looms together 
where he could watch them and 
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have the spinner make enough fill- 
ing on the light side to weave this 
warp up and make it light enough 
to even’ the finished goods up to 
what they should weigh, thereby 
saving the 70 pounds of cotton in- 
stead of 70 pounds of size. 


Answer to M. L. M. 


Editor: 
So far 
there is 


as I have been able to learn, 
no ¢ustomary rate of per- 


centage of waste for mills making 
number 20-2 ply yarn from any 


specified grade of cotton such as 
you mention, namely, strict mid- 
dling. 

There is an established rule among 
the mills using the different. grades 
of eottion, middlmg and above to 
allow 15 per cent for waste through- 
out the mill, averaging the cotton at 
500 pounds to the bale 4 1-2 per cent 
of this 15 per cent is for the bag- 
ging and ties, as the average. pattern 
of bagging and ties from a bale will 
weigh 22 1-2 pounds, The other 
10 1-2 per cent is allowed for waste 
through the miuil. 

The percentage of waste from the 
raw stock’to the finished yarns, 
must be governed entirely by the in- 
dividual mills, the manner in which 
the stock is handled, the condition 


of the machinery throughout the- 


mill, and especially that of the 


ecards, together with the elass of help 


employed, and the interest shown by 
those in charge of the different de- 
pariments to reduce the amount of 
waste to the minimum. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
working the card stripping in with 
the good stock, as the percentage of 
loss is too great, compared to the 
advantage gained by so doing. Be- 
sides the quality of the yarn is not. 
what it should ‘be. 

Number 1 card strippings is worth 
70 per cent of the price of New 
York middling upland spot cotton on 
day of shipment, and number 2 that 
is reworked card strippings is worth 
50 per cent on the above market and 
grade. 

For a plant the size of yours, I 
would advise that you set aside one 
spinning frame, and the necessary 
preparatory machinery to take care 
of this one frame, take your card 
strippings and all the white waste 
from the drawing frames, roving 
frames and spinning room mix te- 
gether with any low gerade cotton 
that you may have and run this 
separate through the mill and make 
numbers 8-1 or 9-1, either in skein, 
or on cones or tubes, for which there 
is a ready market. By doing this 
you will find that your percentage 
of waste will be- reduced, and the 
quality of your yarn will be en- 
hanced, 

Do not rework the ecard strippings 
from your waste ecards but sell 
them to some waste dealer, the ad- 
dress of whom will be furnished on 
request, 

Trusting that you will derive some 
benefit. from the above. 

Jerry. 


Piece Rate System 


of Wages 
Cotton Mills. 

(Continued from Page 8.) 

oO {the ecard consists: of columns, one 


for each day in the week, 
square spaces numbered in verti- 
cal columns from 1 to 72, placed in 
double-rows, the original being 4 by 
10 1-2 inches. 

The man whose business it is to 
“pour filling” to insure its not be- 
ing mixed (inasmuch as we have a 
greal many numbers in the same 
room), has a punch, similar to that 
used by a railway conductor, with 
which the punches the numeral on 
this eard, starting af Number 1, and 
continuing as the day advances, so 
that the last punch on the card rep- 
resents the number of boxes that 
this particular hand has doffed dur- 
ing the day. This makes it easy for 
the timekeeper to check. A record 
is kept of the number of frames on 
each number of yarn for eaeh par- 
ticular day, and the number of times 
these frames are doffed around dur- 
ing the day, which gives the total 
number of boxes of this particular 
number. This enables the time- 
keeper to check up whether any- 
body thas been overpaid or under- 
paid through collusion on the part 
of checker and doffer. We found 
that the use of the card has another 
advantage. Some of the smaller 
boys when receiving a brass check 
for each Dox, as was formerly done, 
would gamble with their checks, 
thereby having their pay tickets 
come up short on pay day, which 
did not please their parents. ° With 
the ecard this is impossible. 

We found that some little atten- 


with 


‘Lion IS necessary In arranging a dof- 


fing schedule in the spinning room, 
so-that doffers of equal capacity are 
paired together. From observation 
we found that the majority of over-: 
seers match boys by sizes, whereas 
there may be a tremendous inequal- 
ity in ability in these same boys. 
By the piece rate payment of dof- 
fers, it is a very easy matter, and 
requires only a little observation, 
to tell which are the best and fast- 
est doffers, and thus arrange the 
crews work to the best advantage. 
causing the least possible stopping 
of frames. 
Twisters. 

We have only recently applied 
hank clocks to our twisting frames, 
of whieh we have only a small num- 
ber, but from our experience, we 
are going to gain approximately 12 
per cent production. We are not in 
a position, at the present time, to 
give any figures in connection with 
this later application, but from all 
appearances this is going to work 
as satisfactorily as the other 
schemes have done. 

A noticable advantage obtained by 
the use of hank clocks we find to 


he the intimate following up of 
production,...We.have used for this 


purpose esevral forms. The original 
is made on the -typewviter, being 6 
by 8 inches. 

This is made out by the time- 
keeper in the morning for the pre- 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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Meeting of National Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ Association. 


The National Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association are holding their 
annual meeting in Boston, Mass., 
this week and we are printing two 
of the addresses in this issue. 

We are not publishing the ad- 


dress of President Albert Green 
Duncan, as it was purely and simp- 


ly a political document, based sole- 


ly on the writers political affilia- 
tions.. 


The other addresses were above 
the usual in both quality and inter- 
est, and we shall publish most of 
them in the next few weeks. 


The National Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association holds two meetings 
annually, the spring. meeting being 
held in Boston and the fall meeting 
af some other point. 


Every two years the spring meet- 
ing in Boston ia held in conjunction 
with a textile machinery  exhibil. 
This was the (ff year, but prepara- 
tions are already being made by the 
Textile Machinery Exhbitors Asso- 
ciation for an exhib’t in April, 1916, 
that will eclipse all previous ex- 
hibits. 


An effort is being made to have 
fall meeting of this year held at 
Greenville, S. C., and we hope that 
it will be successful. 


What We Do Not Understand About 
the Dyestuff Situation. 


We have read @oageal deal about 
the dyestull and have 
heard many } about mills 
closing down becag could not 
gel dyes, 

Somehow we cannot locate the 
mills that are actually closing for 
want of dyes and every colored 
goods mill of -which we make in- 
quiry states thal they have enough 
dves for some time, bul that other 
mills are short. 

Considerable publicity was given 
to ‘the fact that one mill closed 
down on account of an alleged lack 
of dyes, whereas we happen to know 
thal the suspension was due entirely 
to financial troubles and that the 
dyestuff situation was only an ex- 
cuse. | 

Indigo is said to be the article of 
which there is the greatest searcity 
and yet the imports of indigo, in- 
cluding both natural and synthetic, 
were 800,465 pounds during Febru- 
ary, 1915, as compared with 550,498 
pounds during February, 1944. 

A comparison of the imports.of in- 
digo during recent years shows: 


8 months ending March ist, 1913, 
9,450,577 pounds. 


8 months ending March ist, 1944, 
0,086,219 pounds. 


8 months ending March ist 1945, 
6,365,153 pounds. * 

This shows that instead of a short- 
age of imports of indigo there was 
an increase of 20 per cent over pre- 
vious years. 

The same figures for imports of 
alizarin and alizarin dyes are: 


8 months ending Mareh 1913, 
3,970,596 pounds. 
 § months ending March, 14, 
1,427,223 pounds. 

8 months ending March, 1945, 


4,846,662. pounds. 

We do not know why the 1914 im- 
ports were $0 small, bul even com- 
pared with 1913 the imports are al- 
most 25 per cent greater and for the 


eight months exceed the total fig- 


ures of any previous year, 

The figures that are given on co.! 
tar colors and dyes were not given 
in pounds but in value of imports: 

8 months ending ‘March ist, 191%, 
$4,825,363. 

8 monbhs ending March ist, 1914, 
$4,652,670. | 

8 months ending March tst, !¥1o, 
$4,404,387. 

This would indicate a small short- 
age in the imports of coal tar pr- 
ducts. 

Logwoods are obtained largely 
from Cuba and South American 
countries and dheir increased use 


shown by the following import 
figures: 

8 months ‘susie March ist, 1913, 
403,262, pounds. 


8 months ending March ist 1914, 
368,367 pounds. 


8 months ending March tst,. 1945, 
608,793 pounds. 

All of the above figures are gov- 
ernment statistics based on imports 
uopn which. tariff is paid ure 
therefore reliable. 

Figures are based on a Sates year 
beginning July ist and those for 
1915 include one month before the 
war begun. 

Statisties up to April ist have not 
yet been issued, but will inelude two 
large shipments of dystuff that ar- 
rived during March. 

These figures are interesting to 
us and in view of the general idea of 
the dyestuff situation are surprising. 

It is safe to say that the textile 
industry ‘has been economical of its 


dyes and will not consume its u-al 


amount. 

The substitution of jogwood and 
the home manufacture of sulphur 
browns and other colors will alse 
tend to make the imports supply the 
mills for a longer period. One ex- 
planation of the situation is that the 
boot and shoe trade and other in- 
dustries that are filling war orders 
are consuming more dyes than usual 
and cutting into the supplies that 


would normally be for the textile 


mills. 
From statements made to us by 
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mills it appears that there is prac- 
tically no shortage except in blues 
and reds and some mills have suf- 
ficient supplies of both, 

We are still able to secure a 
small amount of dyestuffs from 
Switzerland through France and 


with the efforts being made by the 


dyestuff -houses to keep the mills 
supplied we do not believe there 
will be any serious curtailment 
caused by inability to secure dyes. 
There are many who predict that 
the war will cause the United States 


to become a large manufacturer of 
dyestuffs. 


Holy Rollers vs. Portrait Painters. 


“Just as a soul was about to be 


saved, John Wilson had to laugh, 


and spoil the whole thing, so de-— 


clared one of the members and lead- 
ers of the Holiness church, better 
known as “The Holy. Rollers,” of 
South Lindale, and he made his ar- 
gument so strong to Judge Bramlett 
that this cfficial was induced to is- 
sue a criminal warrant against one 
Wilson, charging him with disturb- 
ing public worship: 


“Wilson, a one-armed man, and 
solicitor of portrait work, was sum- 
marily arrested by Bailiff Dunean, 
and demanded an immediate trial, 
and because the young man was un- 
known in the city and would not be 


able to make a bond the officer ar- ’ 


ranged a quick hearing, but the mat- 
ler was compromised without tria! 
by the prosecution withdrawing the 
warrant and young Wilson paying 
the small bill of  ecost.”—Lindale 
Correspondent of Rome  (Ga.) 
Tribune. 


Upon the theory “When Thieves 
fall ont honest men get their dues,” 
there ought to be something coming 
lo the honest men around Lindale. 
for of all the parasites that live 
upon the mill operatives, the “holy 
rollers“ and the portrait painters 
are about the worst. : 

We believe in religious freedom 
and have respect for any form of 
religion that is sincere, but the 
“holy rollers” have behind them a 
record of immorality and dishonesty 
that does not entitle them to be 
called a religious order. They work 
by playing upon the imaginations 
and the passions and along their 
slimy trail will be found many 
wrecked homes and lives. 


The portrait painters play upon 


the love and respect of the opera- 
tives for departed relatives. The 
usual game is to take orders at 
modest prices. for enlarging por- 
traits and then bring the portrait 
with a gaudy gill frame and falselw 
claiming that it was also ordered, 
force payment for same at an ex- 
Orbitant price. 


The “holy rollers” and the “por- 
trait painters” are not deserving of 
gentle treatment at any village 
which they visit. 
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NEWS 


J. A. Moore has accepted the posi- 
tion of master mechanic at the So- 
cial Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


F. B. Winchester of Lando, 8. C., 
has accepted a position at the Wylie 
Mills, Chester, 8. C. 


Pno. L. Davidson, superintendent 
of the Bureka ‘Mills, Ghester, 8. C., 
paid us a visit last Saturday. 


Fowler is now section hand in 
earding al the Spartan Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. GC. 
A. Mahaffey, 


of Greenville, §. 


has become night superintendent 


of the Maplecroft Mills, Liberty, 8. C. 


Dave ‘Mims is now yard overseer at 
the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 


J. I. Raney has resigned as loom 
fixer al the Vietor Mill, Greer, 8S. C., 
to accept a similar position at the 
Woodside Mill, Greer, 8S. C. 


H. G. Harris» of Manchester, Ga. 
has accepted the position of loom 
fixer at the Merrimack Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ada. 


John M. Master, paymaster of the 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. was 
married last week to Miss Elizabeth 
Cooper of that city. 


J. F. Thompson has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning to super- 


intendent of the Danville Knitting | 


Mills; Bon Air, Ala. 


S. L. Adler has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Stonewall (Miss.) Cot- 
lon Mills, to become superintendent 
of the Magnolia (Miss.) Mills. 


Geo. Harrison of Greenville, 8. C.. 
has aecepted the position of local 
manager of the Ottaray Mills, Union, 


S.C. and thé Wallace Mills, Jones- 
ville. 

D. KE. Madden has resigned. as 
overseer of cloth room at Grende!l 
Mills Na. 4, Greenwood, S. C., to ae- 
cept a similar position at Ware 
Shoals, 


S. 


American Spinning Co., 


J. A. Burt has been promoted to 
overseer of pieker room at the 
Ateo, Ga. 


G. W. Brigman of Columbia, 8. C., 
has aecepled the position of assist- 
art super intendent of the Greenville 

‘N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


G. G. Simpson, formerty editor of 
the Textile Manufacturer, but now 


assistant to president at the Great 


Falis Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., 
paid us a visil last week, 


J. W. Ahmuty has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Lockhart (S. C.) 
Cotton ‘Mills to accept a similar po- 
sition with the Lynehburge (Va. 
Cotton Mills. | | 


J. E. Meyer has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to super- 
intendent of the Wallace: Mills, 


Jonesville, 8. 


N. W. Garner of Spartanburg, 8. 
C., has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Wallace 
Mills, Jonesville, 8. C. 

has 


Fairbanks resigned 


as superintendent of the Wallace 


Mills, Jonesville, S. C., after 10 years 
continuous service in order to take 
a much needed rest. 


| ALBANY 


Lubricates mill machinery 
without Waste. 


GREASE | 


for samples and cup and 
try it. Nocharge. Write now. 


| YouR DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE | 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO., 708-10 Washington St, NEW YORK 


F. Garner has resigned as loom 
fixer at. the Greer Mfg. Co., Greer, 8. 
(.. to-accept a similar posifion at 
the Victor Mill of the same place. 


D. L. Kelly has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Henry River 
Mills. Hilderbran, N. C. and accept- 
ed a similar position at the McAden 
Mills, MeAdenville, N. C. 


J. H. Rhodes, of Lincolnton, N. C.., 
hac accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding and spinning al the 
Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 


J. J. Mahoney, formerly overseer 
of dyeing at the Locke Mills, Gon- 
eord, N. C., has aecepted a similar 
position at 
Mills, Roek Hill, § 


S. F, Bennett has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of the carding at 
the Sutherland Mfg. Co., Augusta, 
Ga., and is at present engaged in the 
mercantile business. 


the Carhartt 


think we can overcome them. 


Factory and Main Office 
313-315 VINE STREET | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special attention paid to individual requirements. 
your difficulties in the Belting line are if you have any and we 


Being curriers of leather as well as beltmakers we are in a position 
to guarantee the quality of our Belting throughout. 


Tell us what 


New York Office 
17- BATTERY PLACE 


‘prominent family. 


Parker. Cotton 


L. B. Childs been promoted 
from section hand to second hand in 
spinning room of Eechota Cotton 
Mills, GCafhoun, Ga. | 


C. Barton of Columbus Mfg. Co.. 
Columbus, Ga., has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving a! 
Behota Cotton Mill, Calhound, Ga. 


L. A. King has been promoted 
from second hand in No. 1 winding’ 
to second hand in No. 1 spinning and 
winding at the Lumberton (N. 
Cotton. Mills. 


Ralph Webber. 
ning al the 
Lindale, Ga., 
West. Point, 
inferest of 
of P, 


M. E. Stevens of Stonewall, Ga. 
who is to be agent and superinten- 
fent of the Mississippi Mills, More- 
head. Miss...paid us a visit last 
week, 


overseer of spin- 
Massachusetts ‘Mills. 
was in Atlanta and 
i7a., last week in the 
the Unifarm Rank. K. 


Joe E. Brendle, overseer of spin- 
ning al Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, 
Ala., and FE. ‘M. Halliday, overseer of 
finishing at same mill, will be at 
meeting in Asheville, N. CG. dressed 
in cotton all the way up and all the 
way down. They will wear goods 
made by the Lowe Mfg. Go. 


Winder P. Monroe Killed. 


Winder P. Monroe, manager of the 
Pine Creek Mills, Camden. S. €., died 
last week as a result of injuries re- 
ceived ago when his 


motorevyele ran into a train. 


Mr. Monroe was a native of New 
Orleans and a member of a verv 
He had for sev- 
eral years been connected with the 
Mills and won steady 
promotion to his present position. 
He was a very ambitious and ener- 


getic young man of ‘high qualities. 


HOLD OUR TRADE 


By maintaining Quality and Uniformity. 


By giving the Trade a Sizing that is ALL SIZING and absolutely no water used in its manufacture 
Our Chief Aim is to please our customers and produce better results for less money. 


We have confidence enough in our goods to send sample barrel on approval, freight paid, and a 
practical man to demonstrate our claims. | 


Tee Bee BROS. 


289 Market Street, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


| 0 
ON 
= 
inladelphia Belting Company 
ACTURERS 
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Sanford, N. C.——A knitting mill is 
projected at this place wilh good op- 
portunity of being built. 


Whitnel, N. C.—The Whitnel Cot- 
ton Mills Go., is having all of the 
houses in their village repaired and 
overshadowed. 


Harriman, Teon.—The Harriman 
‘Hosiery Mill has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $100,000 for the purpose 
of increasing the production of. the 
plant. 


Granite Falls, N. €.—The cotton 
mill: is a sure thing, there being 
enough stock subscribed to justify 
the heginning of preliminary work 
ilo begin at onee. It is the mtention 
to build the mill this summer and 
fall, 


Greenville, S. C—The Judson Mill 
is busily engaged manufacturing a 
new pattern of shirt.goods the filler 
to be of silk. It is said none of the 
local mills has ever attempted the 
weaving of silk in this manner be- 
fore, and the experiment is being 
watched with considerable interest. 
The cloth which has already been 
woven is being finished up, and It is 
said to be of beautiful design and of 
excellent quality. 


Kings Mountain, N. €.-—An amend- 
ment was filed with the Secretary of 
State for the charter of the Kiotho 
Mills, of Kings Mountain, by which 


the capital stock is increased to 
$160,000 of which half is common 
and half preferred stock. J. A. 
Mauney is president and W. A. 


Mauney is secretary of the corpor- 
ation which does an extensive cotton 
hus ness, 


Durham, N. €-—The Durham Ho- 
siery Mills are now located in their 
new offices and salesrooms at 88 
Leonard street, New York. The new 
location is a most accessible one on 
the ground floor and includes a base- 
ment and sub-basement for carrying 
merchandise. There are three sam- 
ple rooms of good size for selling in 
addition to offiees for salesmen and 
Lhe general offices. An attractive 
show case has been set up with elec- 
trie lighting to display all of the 
lines of these mills and their pack- 


Gainesville, Ga-—The movement 
started here to form a company 10 
operate a hosiery mill, as noted, has 
resulted in the organization of the 
Merck-Hetrick Manufacturing Co, 
The new company will be incorpor- 
ated with a capital stoek of $40,000, 
all of the stock having been suh- 
scribed by local business men. 

The officers are as follows; B. H. 
Merck, president and treasurer; W. 
F. Hetrick, vice-president, J. A. 
Webb, secretary. | 

A building has been rented and 
the machinery ordered for the new 
mill. The plant will have an annua! 
payroll of about $15,000, exelusive.ot 
the official force and will employ. be- 
tween 25 and 50 pople. 
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Columbia, S. G—Plans for the 


erection and starting of a eotton mill 


here, to be operated by the conviets 
of the state penitentiary, are prog- 
ressing toward.completion, and esti- 
mates are soon to be asked. The 


proposed cotton mill has the ap pro- 


val of the last slate legislature, Ata 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the penitentiary, Governor Manning 
suggested that a careful investiga- 
tion be made as to the best plan of 
operation, before a contract be 
awarded for the construction of the 
mill. The governor also suggested 
that the board confer with the state 
board of health to insure a mill that 
is sanitary and not detrimental to 
the health of the prisoners employ- 
ed, 


Gaffney, C——Dr. W. C. Hamrick, 
president of the Limestone and 
Hamrick Mills, L. G. Potter, presi- 
dent of the Globe Mill and superin- 
tendent of the Gaffney Manutactur- 
ing Company, and Henry G. Moore, 
who is connected with these enter- 
prises, returned Saturday from a 
week's visit to Philadelohia and New 
York. The party made the trip to 
visit the selling agents of the var- 
ious concerns which they represent. 

The agents are reported to look 
very optimisteally toward the fu- 
ture, being confident that a wave of 
prosperity will soon sweep the coun- 
try. 

Usually the busy season in the 
selling department, of the local mills 
is winter: but for the past few 


Headquarters 
Southern Textile Association Meeting 
JUNE 25th AND 26th 
LANGREN HOTEL 
Asheville,§N. C. 


THIN BOILING STARCH 


Penetrates the warp, adds. weight, 
increases the strength. We manu- 
facture thin boiling starch for sizing 
and finishing in varying degrees of 
fluidity according to the require- 
ments of manufacture. 


For full information address 
Corn Products Refining Go., 
New York Gity 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, South Caroina. 


Starch 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


months business has been rather dull 
However, if is expected that. the 
milis will enjoy an exceptionally 
good business during the ecdoming 
summer, and already there has been 
a material advance in the price of 
some goods manufactured by the fo- 
eal milis. 

All of the Gaffney mills are run- 
ning full time, and the Limestone 
and Hamrick are running day and 
night. 


Memphis Tenn—aiter having served 
ior one year as president of the 
Business Men's Club and one year 
as vice president, and in those ca- 
pacities having in a peculiar posi- 
tion to analyze the industrial situa- 
tion, ‘T. R. Winfield, president of the 
Cole Manufacturing Company, says 
he is convinced thal the thing Mem- 
phis needs most is~-more manufae- 
turing plants. 

“Memphis should never overlook 


opportunity to bring -new fac- 


tories to the city,” Mr. Winfield said 
yesterday. “Factories employ many 
laborers and pay them well; they 
operate the year round, and mater-. 
lally increase the volume of busi- 
ness in and oul of Memphis. 

“Just now the industrial division 
of the Business Men’s Ciwb is striv- 
ing to organize in Memphis a $500,- 
WOU company to build and operate a 
éotton mill in or near this city. hi 
is a worthy endeavor and one which 
should have the active suppor: of 
every Meimphian, 

“Lhere is no reason, so far as we 
have been able to learn, why Mem- 
phis should not have a chain of tex- 
tile plants in successful operation. 
We have cheap power, liberal freight 
rates and an abundance of skilled 
and unskilled labor. 

“It has been history everywhere 
in America that wherever a cotton. 
mill is. operated successfully, other 
Llextile plants have followed. I eon- 
lidentiy believe that will be the case 
whenever we establish a cotton mill 
in Memphis. 

“There is no dowbt that plenty of 
labor can be found for chain of 
textile plants in this city. A ma- 
jority of mill hands work by = the 
piece, and operators flock to new 
mills to have the advantage of new 
machinery which enables them to 
turn out more work for the same 
amount, of energy. | 

“Statistics show that 40 per cent 
of a mill village population. work in 
the mills. The average family is 
composed of five individuals and two 
of the five work in the mill. The 
average daily cash wage of men, 
women and ehildren for six days in 
the week and for every week in the 
year, except holidays, is $1.35. With 
the saving in rent and street car 
fare added, the average daily wage is 
$1.60, 

“During the recent convention 
here of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, I talked to 
many cotton mill operators. There 
was hardly one who was not willing 
Lo in zest $25,000 in the Memphis mill. 
That shows that they believe in 
Memphis as a proper location, but 
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we do not want outside capital for 
the mill the B. M. €. hopes to land 
for Memphis. We want ub to be 
strictly a Memphis institution.” 
National Association Invited to Meet 
in Greenville, 


will meet in Grenville for its fall 
gathering, the invitation having 
peen extended to the secretary and 
the members of the association by 
Wim. F. Robertson, secretary of the 
chamber of commerce of that city. 

The date of the meeting is Novem- 
ber 3 and 4 and the dale of the 
meeting of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation Will be November 5 and 6. 
These being the fall meetings of Lhe 
two associations. The spring or 
summer meetings will be heid in 
June, 

Greenville is preparing to 
a suitable building to house machin- 
ery and there will be a big exhibit 
at that time, as well as a great ex- 
hibit of Greenville-made goods. The 


National association would also be — 
part in this exhrbit in 


asked to take 
ease it is decided to accept the invi- 


tation extended by Secretary Robert-_ 


son. 

The following is a copy of the let- 
ter sent by Secretary Robertson to 
J. H. Woodbury, secretary of the 
association. 


| 26th, 1915. 
Secretary, Na- 
Association, 
Boston, Mass, 


April 
Mr. J. H. Woodbury, & 
tional Cotton Mfgs. 
coply Plaza Hotel, 


Dear Sir: 


The Southern Textile Association 
will hold its annual convention in 
Greenville, South Garolina, on No- 
vember the 5th and 6th next. 

In preparing to receive our friends 
of the south, the happy thought has 
occurred. to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Greenville Chamber of 
Comerce, that al the same time we 


could. prepare for convention to be 


held by our friends of the North, the 
National Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation. To this end I am author- 
ized to invite your Association to 
meet in Greenville on the third and 
fourth days of next Novensber, and 
LO assure you thal it will be a pleas- 
ure te our members and to our cit- 


izens generally to have you held 
your fall convention.in the Textile 


center of the Seuth. 


There is no doubt that the feel- 
ing of National friendship and cor- 
diality which was evidenced between 
delegates from all parts of the coun- 
iry at the reeent Memphis Conven- 
tion indicates the need of closer 
business prosperity never before 
equated, 


estness and cordiality of this invita- 
tion will win for us a favorable re- 
ply, 


‘It is possible that the National - 
Cotton Manufacturers association 


erect 
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Spinners Run More Sides 


The following letter was written to one of our 
foremen: 


We have now had the Turbo-Humidifier in opera- 


tion nearly three months, and I take pleasure in 
testifying to the efficiency of the same. 

We have had no trouble whatever with the pre he 
during this time, and your own personal work upon 
the job was most excellent. 

I have had experience with nearly all of the stand- 
ard types of humidifiers, but the Turbo in my opinion 
excels at every point. I firmly believe that it is:a 
direct saving of nearly 3 per cent. in the matter of 
invisible waste, besides enabling us to use stock,that 
heretofore was unavailable and valueless. Our spin- 
ners run more sides, thereby increasing the indivi- 
dual earnings. The Turbo practically cares for it- 


self and needs little or no attention, after being 
properly adivsted. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey—Price $1.00. A_ practical 
book om carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy” 


—Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder. 


Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Galeulations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 


tion of value to the experienced man: 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Calculations—by Cook--$1.00. A 
unique and valuable took giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, etc., should be made. 
Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


lo 


National Cotton Manufacturers. 


The annual meeting, No. 98, of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
uMeturers, was theld at Boston, 
Mass., on W ednesday and ‘Thursday, 
April 28 and 29, 1915. ‘Phe headquar- 
ters of the association will be the 
Gopley-Plaza Hotel, where all ses- 
sions Will be heid, as follows: 

Bach of the two sessions on Thurs- 
day were devoted. to a_ special 
Lopie—one, “The Various Phases of 


Contrete Construction in its Appli- 


cation Lo Cotton Mills,” and ‘the oth- 
er, Dyestuff Situation as Af- 
fecting the Cotton Industry.” 
Papers were read on the follow- 
ing subjects: 
Construction.” 

‘Cotton and Cotton Yarns in the 

Woolen and Worsted Industries.” 
“Dyestuff Situation in Engiand.” 
“Effect of Cotton Machinery on the 

Cotton Fibre.” 

“Fire-Resisting Characteristics of 
Re-infore ed Concrete Mills.” 

“Foreign Trade Methods in Cotton 
Goods.” 

“Further, Results of Moisture 
Tests on American Cotton at the 
Havre Conditioning House.” 

“German Dyestuff Situation.” 

“Insurance Methods tor. Payment 

of Large Losses.” 
“Piece-Rate System.” 

“Production of Raw 
Ohina,”’ | 

“Relations Between Humidity and 
Regains on Wool and 

“Relationship Between ‘More 
Productive New England Fisk icultre 


Cotton in 


and the Dominance of New England 


Manufacturing.” 
“Revival of the Use of 
Dyestuffs.” 


“Systematic Purchase and Care of 
Mill Supplies.’ 


Natural 


“Textiles of the Ancient Cliff 
Dwellers.” 
Utilization of Cotton Waste by 


German and Austrian Methods.” 


The Asheville Meeting. 


At the Convention in Memphis of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
érs Association, Thos. H. Rennie. 
President of the Pell City Mfg. Go. 
Pell City, told. the members 
that if they wanted to attend a real 
manufacturers convention to come 
to the Convention of the Southern 
Textile Association at Asheville. Tt 
Will be remembered that his “heart 
to heart” talk at Birmingham was 
one of the most interesting features 
of the occasion, 
will be ready 
periences atl 


lo relate more ex- 
the caming convention. 

J. M. Davis, superintendent of the 
Newberry Cotton Mills... Newherry, 
5. €., and one of the first and most 
active members of the Southern 
Textile Association, will provide 
the badges for the members of the 
Association at. the Asheville Conven- 
tion. Of course they will be of 
eoltton, — probably a Newberry 
brand, 


and it is hoped he 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


MOISTENING 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FRANK 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER | 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
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Cotton Goods Report 


New York—Cotton goods markets 
held firm last week. A large busi- 
ness continues to be done by jobbers 
and commission houses on sheetings 
and drills, sateens, twills and other 
gcods and commission houses are 
finding the fall selling season much 
better than they anticipated. There 
is an improved demand for fine 
goods for prompt and spol delivery 
and the orders to the mills for the 
new spring season show much im- 
provement. 


More lines of colored goods are 
either being withdrawn from sale 
or are placed “at value.” Napped 
cotton goods, including blankets and 
canton flannels are also being with- 
drawn or marked at values and 
commission houses announce that 
all orders for colored goods are sub- 
ject to the dyestuff clause. The 
mills are striving to make their 
dyestuffs go as far as possible and 
where they are able to do so they 
are dropping their. less) known 
brands in favor of weil known 


gtaple goods. 


Discounts on duck have been 
shortened, but the volume of sales 
has not fallen off. Domestic users 
of duck have entered into long con- 


tracts and the export trade in duck 


eontinues very steady. 


The jobbing houses are receiving 

many orders for additional supplies 
of cotton wash dress goods, and 
summer. silk, hosiery and under- 
wear are also in good demand. Last 
week, prints and ginghams maved in 
a large volume, the retailers seem- 
ingly being anxious to get supplies 
of goods before they are cut off. 
Many of the mills which handle 
print cloths and goods in the gray 
are now refusing orders for deliver- 
ies to commence in July or later, 
except at very high prices. 
' Narrow goods for printing and con- 
verling purposes are showing more 
strength now than at any other time 
in years. ‘It is now seen that the 
production of narrow goods has been 
considerably decreased during the 
last few years. 


The Fall River print cloth ere oo 
was fairly active all during last week 
and the total sales were estimated at 
225,000 pieces. The volume of busi- 
ness put through would have been 
much larger had the mills been will- 
ing to go further ahead, and if prices 
had. not stiffened. Trading was fair- 
ly general and the inquiry covered 
many styles being active for narrow, 
wide and medium goods. The dis- 
position of hold back on the part of 
the mill men has served to slow 
down trading to a great extent last 
week. Buyers were in the market 
but they hesitated to meet the de- 
mands of the manufacturers. The 
position of the manufacturers has 
been greatly strengthened in the 
past two weeks and they are more 
optimistic of the future than they 
have been in a long time. Although 


prices have advanced materially in 
the last few weeks, the mill men say 
that they have been barely propor- 
tionate to the advance in. raw cotton. 
They agree that if cotton must be 


bought at present prices, the cost of 
production can only be covered by 
the selling price of the cloth now. 

Sateens have shown substantial 
improvement and the market is re- 
ported as being much = sironger, 
Manufacturers state that while there 
is still much to be desired in the way 
of improvements in these goods, 
they are much gratified at the bebter 
tone. 


Prices on cotton goods were quot: 
ed in New York last week as follows: 
Print cloth, sti 3 1-4 — 

28-inch, 64x60s .... 3 1-16 — 
Gray gds. 39-in. 68x72s 5 

38 1-2-inch, 64x64s .. 4 3-8 — 


4~yard, SOx80s ..... — 
Brown drills, sid.... 6 4-4 7 
Sheetings, So. std.... 54-4 6 1-2 

3~yard, 48x48s ...... 3-4. -6 7-8 

4-yard, 56x60s ..... 

4-yard, 48x48s ...... 4 3-4 — 

4~yard, 44x445 ...... 45-8 — 

S-yard, 46x48s ...... 33-4 -— 
Denims 9-ounce ...... {3 15 
Selkirk, 8ounce, duck.i( 14-2 — 
Oliver Extra, 8-oz....10 1-2 — 
Hartford, 11-072., 40-in. 

Ticking, 8-ounce ..... 114-2 — 
Standard prints ...... 
Standard ginghams .. 61-4 — 
Fine dress ginghams. 7 1-2 9 1-4 
Kid finished cambrics 4 4 1-4 


Hester’s Weekly Statement. 


Comparisons are to actual dates, 
not to close of corresponding weeks. 


Bales. 
In sight for week ........ 180,000 
In sight same 7 days last yr. 97,000 — 
In sight for the month.... . 740,000 
In sight same date jast year 375,000 


In sight for season........ 14,005,000 
In sight same date last y’r. 14,242,000 
Port receipts for season.. 9,821,000 
Overland to mills and Can- 

ada for season ........... 
Overland to mills and Can- 

ada same date last year.. 
Southern mill takings for 


1,070,000 


Southern mill takings same 

Interior stocks in excess of 

Interior stocks in excess of 

Sept. 1 last year.......-. 318,000 
Foreign exports for week.. 146,000 
Foreign exports same 


Foreign exports for season 7,035,000 
Foreign exports same date 


last year .........-...,. 


Northern spinners’ takings 
and ‘Canada for wek .... 
Northern spinners’ takings 
and Canada for same 7 
days last year.....++.... 25,000 
Northern spinners’ takings — 
and Canada for season... 2,468,000 


Hester’s Visible Supply. 


Tital visible this week. ... 7,476,000 
Total visible last week.... 7,414,000 
Total visible same date last 


Of this the total American 


Of this the total American 


MADE BY THEW) 


DOUBLE. BURNISHED “DIAMOND 


UTINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


TRE FST THN EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE. THA MONEY CAN BUT 


SED RING WOE 


Poor Tempering Does It | 


RING TRAVELERS ARE AMOS M BOWEN 


U. S. UNIFORMLY TEMPERED pROVIDENCE. RI. 


Makes broken travel- 
ers and cut threads 


Treasurer 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr., Southern Representative, 801 126, Greenville, S.C. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS | 
g05-506 Mariner and Merchant Building 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


in the increase of 


BOSSON 


Works and Office 


B. & L. Bleachers Bluings 
SHADE TOSUIT 
Manufactured by 


& LANE 


ATLANTIC, MASS 


Of this the total American 


Soluble Softening Oil. 


Soluble Softening Oil, manufactur- 
ed by The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 Wil- 
liam street, New York, is claimed 
by them to be one of the most ef- 
fective softening and sizing oils in 
the market, and to surpass tallow. 


Manufacturers like it because it is 


easy to handle, is always reliable 
and is not influenced by tempera- 


. ture. [t gives a smooth finish to the 


warps, the threads divide well in 
the lease rods, and the eylinders of 
the slasher remain perfectly clean. 
It is neutral and most suitable for 
strong and close- woven goods, such 
as corduroys, velveteens, sateens, 
twills, umbrella cloth, cambric, 
warps etc. 
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Thursday, April 29, 1915. 


The 


Philadelphia, Pa—Buying was not 
general in the yarn market 
week, although there were sales of 
50,000 to 150,000 pounds of. both 
weaving and knitting yarns were 
made for future deliveries. Deliv- 
eries on old contracts are better 
than they have been in some time. 
Collections continued.siow. 

The knitting trade is considered 
on the whole to be in better shape. 
Trading continues spctiy but the 
outlook for improved business is 
brighter. Buying for future deliv- 
eries is very much better in spots. 
In the ‘hosiery lines, conditions are 
much improved and in some cases 


business is’very active. Carded yarns : 
. sold well for spot and prompt deliv- 


ery last week, and there was some 
business put through for summer 
delivery. Coarse numbers of South- 
ern frame spun “cones were sold on 
the basis of 16 and 16 1-2 cents, with 
deliveries to start in Jaine and July, 
Sales of 8s to 18s for quick delivery 
were made for 15 {-2 to 17 cents, 
basis of 10s. Spinners prices show- 
ed a wide varation. 

The demand for single combed 
yarn was light, sales of i163 and 
18s, were made on the basis of 20 1-2 
cents for 10s, 20s sold for 23 and 24 
cents. The demand for two-ply 
mereerized yarns was good last week 
and Southern spinners of 40-2 and 


‘finer yarns held their varns for a 


Sales of Southern 
combed peeler mercerized cones 
were made as follows: 950-2 an 
cones, 52 and 53 cents; 60-2 dn cones 
57 and 60 cents, 80-2 on cones, 75 
to 77 cents, 


There were some good 


higher price. 


sales af 


weaving yarns last week, with ce- 


liveries running well into next year. 
Sales of 16-2 skeins were made al 


16 cents; 20-2 warps at 17 1-2 to 


18 4-2 cents; 8-1 skeins, 14 to 15 1-2 
cents; 42-3 on tubes, 16 1-2 cents; 
10-3 on tubes, 16 cents: 8-3 on tubes, 
14 1-2 cents: 8-4 skeins, 15 cents: 
20-2 skeins, 17 1-2 to 19 cents; 30-2 
skeins, 19 1-2 to 20 cents; 30-2 warps, 
20 to 24 eents. 


Southern Single Skeins. 


Yarn Market | 


las! 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Carpet and 


Upholstery Yarns in 


Skeins. 
8-3-4 hard twist...... 1-2 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
{5 


Thines to Remember. 


Drill Sergeant (io awkward squad) 

“A pifle bullet will go through 
mare than a foot of solid wood, Re- 
member that, vou blockheads!” 
Boston Transeript. 


Symptoms. 


Charlie 
He! he-— 

Jeweler (to his assistant)-——Bring 
that tray of engagement rings here, 
Henry.—-Buffalo Courier. 


Loveday—U m-ah-er-er- 


produced. 


Piece Rate System For Wages in 
Cotton Mills. 


‘Woutinued from Page 9.) 


vious day’s work, and shows at a. 


glance which particular frames need 
attention. Perhaps the trouble may 
be a slack belt, an improper twist 
gear, or the doffing not being done 


lo the best advantage, either by the 


doffers not being matched accord- 


ing to speed,.as prviously mention-~ 


ed, or from other causes which 
would readily appear to the overseer 
in Charge of the room, once his at- 
Lention is directed to this weak 
spot. 

The line “Required per cent,” is 
made out by observations of the 
necessary stoppage incidental to this 
number and kind of yarn. The line 
“100 per cent,” is figured from speed 
of the front roll, with no allowance 
whatever made. This report goes 
daily to the general manager, with 
duplicates to the superintendent and 
cost department, and where any 
cost department, and where any 
lendent immediately takes them up 
with. the overseer in charge of this 
particular department. 

We found another important ad- 
vantage in hank clocks, i. e., to as- 
sist the cost department. By a ser- 
ies of actual weighings we have 
established a relationship between 
hank readings and actual pounds 
Apparently, the number 
of spindles operated, multiplied by 
the number of hanks and divided by 
the number of yarn, would give you 
pounds of yarn produced. This 
would be true were it not for the 
fact that the cost department does 
not want to figure, as yarn, the 
waste which is produced in this pro- 
cess, therefore a certain allowance 
is made, which varies according to 
the number of the yarn and the 
stock being spun. On good Middling 
Cotton, spinning about No. 20's, an 
allowance of twenty points would be 
satisfactory. By using this method 
we are able to figure, every day, 
the number of pounds of each num- 
ber and kind of yarp that is used. 
which is entered on a sheet. This 
shows alt the top of each column 
the required number of pounds of 
this particular yarn for all pur- 
poses per day. 

In the carding department we: use 
similar follow-up forms for produc- 
tion from drawing frames, slubbers, 
intermediates and speeders, and 
have found, by their use, that we 
are able to reach and maintain a 
much higher percentage of produc- 
tion than it was possible for us to 


before. 


The piece rate system prevents 
collusion “between dishonest over- 
seers and operatives. This is. due 
to. the frequent checking by the 
Limekeeprs, and minimizes the 
amount of day help in each depart- 
ment. Tf is usually traceable to day 
help that padding of payrolls is 
carried on. The checking up of the 
production, both individual and to- 
tal, will guarantee paying for only 
fhat which is produced. When we 
first commenced checking under this 
system we found that we were pay- 
ing for more frames than we act- 
ually had in the mill. | 

The piece rate system stimulates 
incentive in the help, and produces 
a higher percentage of output, thus 
greally reducing investment charges 


10 


The successful manufacturer 
/ Instantly installs the machine or 
attachment that 
efficiency of labor. | 
Then why not install a KEY 
to efficient COST finding- 
Ask 


Simplex Textile Cost Company, 


increases the 


Charlotte, N. 


per pound. Whenever we have had 
trouble with help it has been from 
those not working on a piece rate 
basis, 

The piece rate system is not new 
in other industries. It is surpris- 
ing that it has not been adopted 
more generally in cotton mills. Even 
the Government, in their work at 
the Government arsenals, has made 
rapid strides in this direction. The 
official report to the Secretary of 
War from the Chief of the Ordin- 
ance Bureau, Brigadier-General 
William €rozier, in speaking of the 
Watertown Arsenel, commends very 
highly the improved methods of ef- 
ficiency, which are proving to be of 
substantial good to the employees, 
as well as the Government. 

The change from day to. piece 
rates, which is the idea especially 
dealt with in this paper, thus re- 
ceives sanction from the highest 
authorities. 

We have converted our entire 
plant to a piece rate basis, with the 
exception of picker ‘thands, slasher 
hands, and a few general helpers, 
where the nature of the work makes 
such arrangements quite difficult. 

We shall be very glad to give any 
additional information to those in- 
terested in this system. 


Trade Abuses and A Remedy. 
(Continued from Page 35.) 


intention to criticize the relations 
between the commission houses and 
the individual mills, for experience 
has seemed to prove that these 
houses fully realize that the very 
foundation of their own success is 
dependent upon the success of the 
mills they represent. 

The opinions herein bearing di- 
rectly on the subject of organization 
are offered with the hope that they 
will shed some additional! light on 
conditions in the selling markets 
for the benefit of the manufactur- 
ers, and to the end that the feasib- 
ihty and advantages of organization 
may be realized by them. These 
opinions are not to he interpreted 
as even remotely suggesting. any 
detail of modus operandi to the or- 
@anizers of the as yel unborn asso- 
ciation. 

If the conclusion is reached that 
a real and practical solution of the 
question of trade abuses has been 
suggested, i may be necessary for 
the mills as individuals and as oar- 
ganized bodies {o lend vigorous en- 
couragement and persistent suppert 
to the end that an association may 
be created and made a permaneni- 
ly beneficial and important factor 
in the industry. \ 


= i 
4 
ie? 
Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cone 
LOs 
is 
20s 
2hs 
268 
Southern Single Warps. 
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EVERY MILL inthe SOUTH to use 
REMOVOIL, LOOM LUBRIK, MYCO NON-FLUID 


Feeler 
‘| Motions 


the feeler motions on the 


majority of 


Previous automatic 


Charges of weaving 


immense amount of waste 
which is left on the bobbin 


and which cannot be re- 


the advan- 
No Waste tage of per- 
Permitted mitting the 
by Feeler use of al- 


last yard of filling on the 


bobbin so that when a new 


shuttle, practically no waste 


property and should be of 
interest to all users of au- 


| tomatic looms. 


Send for descriptive 


Hopedale Mfg, Go, 


The chief trouble with 


bobbin is placed in the 


 }ess 


| I tems 


J. D. Massey, treasurer of the 
Kagle & Phenix Mills of Columbus. 
Ga., arrived in the New York mar- 
ket this week. 


J. Holt Haywood 
the late James A. Moseley as head 
of the Moseley cotton goods de- 
partment of Fredk Vietor & Achelis 
of New York. Mr. Haywood = has 
been connected with the above de- 
partment for several years as as- 
sistant to Mr. Moseley, and has 


Has 


handled the mill end for the depart-_ 


ment. 


4. F. Kersey Dead. 


last week, He was buried at his old 
home at Roeky Mount, N. C. Mr. 
Kersey was very highly regarded 


both as a man and as a cotton manu- © 


facturer. 


Indanthrene Colors. 


colors ean be subjected. It is need- 
to add that colors which are 
not affected by this treatment, will 
withstand the most severe launder- 
ing without deterioration. 


Mill Bookkeeper Commits Suicide. 


ing county-line election which w 
to take place the following day, W. 
T. Bradford, bookkeeper of the Phe- 
nix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. ©, 
committed suicide last Friday night. 
It is. generally reported and he- 
lieved that Bradford had worried 
greatly because he was opposed ‘to 
his enyployer and friends on 
county-line issue and this, coupled 


him to take his life, 


W.. T. Commits Suicide. 


W. T. Hurley, for many years su- 
perintendent of the Columbia Mills, 
Ramseur, N, 
years was superintendent of the 
Francis Cotton Mill, Biseoe, N. €., 
committed suicide by. shooting him- 
self under the heart with a pistol. 
He was 65 years old, and is survived 


for about a year, having resigned as 
superintendent of the Francis Mills 
on that aceount, and had been brood- 
ing over it for some time. 


Dixie Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


succeeded 


OIL AND LOOM GREASE, DISINFECTANTS, 
MYGO GREASE SIZE. 
MASURY-YOUNG CO. 
Est. 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Diamond Roving Cans 
Diamond Fibre Trucks 
Diamond Doffing Boxes 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del. 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


W aste | machine- We regret exceedingly to learn of os “ 
the death of J. F. Kersey, superin- f B k 
. tendent of the Danville Knitting 
ry 1S the Mills, Bon Air, Ala., which occurred et ree Opy or this 00 


“Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


Tells how to put the lubrication of your mill on the most modern basis— 
Shows a way to extend intervals between oiling three to five times, reducing 
‘fabor cost as well as oi! bills— 


Explains how you can increase production by abolishing ‘mill seconds.” 
Every mill owner, superintendent and overseer should have a copy of this 


1 | | Ihe Badische Conrypany have is- it will be sent gratis, if you mention the | name of your mill...Ask for it now. 
sued an mteresting sample ecard. il- NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
oe The new feeler motion lustrating the extreme fastness of Sole Manufacturers of Genuine 
ii Indanthrene Colors. to. bleaching 
recently patented by us has with Chlorine. The Chlorine Bleach 
is the most severe test to which 


UNITED STATES 


165 Broadway, New York 


the 


Tallow in the goods. 


Brooding over ill-health and SIZING. TALLOW 
most the doubtless also over the approac “3 yo 


made soluble. In view of the fact that raw tallow 
will not dissolve and hence does not combine 
with starches, we herein offer an article that avoids 
these objectionable features. Soluble Sizing Tallow dis- 
iI solves and combines readily with all starches and acts 
as a most valuable softening agent. Users of this article will avoid 
the danger of mildewed warps and also the disagreeable odor of Raw 
In short, an excellent softening’ agent. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 


Vs PREPARATION is simply raw beef tallow 


1s rmitted. This feeler with the fact that his health had , es 
és been bad for some time, superin- 100 William Street, NEW YORK ee a 
motion patent is solely our duced a mental aberration that CAMERON McRAE Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


¢., and who for eight | 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1914 Southern milis consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000, 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Ratlway tracks. 


by a wife and several sons and There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 
fold daughters. He died in Tryon, N. G. The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
r : men iy ions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
Mr. Hurley had been in il! health tion | ie 


there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not onty for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience. in. locating other mills and 
the time of our oii in making special investigations are at your service 
if desired. 


Milford, Mass. kang M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
W..Dearman......... .... Spinner Southern Railway, 
Night Carder Room 129, Washington, dD. Cc. 


A. A. Stafford..... Master Mechanic 
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Thursday, Apri] 29, 1945.. 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have secund hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 


-jJetin and we have better facilities 


for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our emipoy- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason~ 
able fee is charged. 

We de not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile 


Belting From Dismantied Mill. 


The following belting is for 
| sale cheap. It is from a dismant- 
led mill and has been overhauled 
and reworked by a belt manufac- 
turing company. Condition very 
good. 
24 feet 1%4-inch single. 
2905 feet 2-inch single. 

444 feet 3-inch single. 

23 feet 5-inch single. 

57 feet 6-inch double. 

95 feet 7%-inch double. 

72 feet 8-inch double. 

feet 3-inch double. 

23 feet 5-inch double. 

Prices low. Terms strictly cash 
on delivery. 

Address Belting, 


Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Napper for Sale. 


For Sale—One Borschers nap- 
per 84 inches wide. Been run 
only a short time. Clothing in 
good condition. Hamilton Car- 
hartt ‘Mills, Rock Hill, 8. 


mills in the South, and can get 
results. Address No. 1055. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Am young man of 32 years 
with family. Have had splendid 
training and can give satisfaction. 
My references as Lo vharacter and 
ability are good. Address No. 
1056. 


6 


WANT position as overseer of weav-_ 


ing at not less than $4.00 per day. 
Am now employed and can give 
present employers as references. 
Address No. 1057. 


Denn Warper For Sale. 


For Sale-—Denn Warping Ma- 
chine made by Globe Machine 
Works, Frankford, Pa. 2250 ends, 
electric stop motion, double link- 
ers. Machine in first class con- 
dition. Apply to Fitzgerald Cot- 
ton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


— 


HELP WANTED. 


WANT A FULL SET OF 
CARDING, SPINNING AND 
WEAVE ROOM HELP FOR 
NIGHT RUN. ALL WHITE 
WORK. AND ONE OF THE 
HEALTHIEST PLACES TO LIVE 
IN THE SOUTH. BOARDERS 
PREFERRED AT PRESENT AS 
WE ARE SHORT OF HOUSE 
ROOM. APPLY TO J, W. JENK- 
INS, GEN. SUPT., R. F. D. 2, 
ROCKINGHAM, N. C€. 


Weavers Wanted. 


Wanted—Weavers for a night 
j run, New Draper looms on plain 
work. Run five nights and pay 
i for six. 
Good running work and good 
wages. Do not pay transporta- 
tion. Can also furnish work for 
a few spinners. Write Supt. 


B.C. 


Kershaw Cotton Mill; Kershaw, } 


Spinning Rings Wanted. 


Want 3,500 ° used 1 3-4-inch 
spinning rings with holders for 
2-ineh bore ring rail. Whitin 
preferred. Will exchange 1 5-16 
rings and holders. Address Rox 
91, Winston-Salem, N. C. | 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Now employed as overseer of 
carding in one of the best mills 
in the South, but desire superin- 
tendents job. Have made good 
here and can furnish best of ref- . 
erences. Address No. 1058. 


WANT position as superintendent, 


overseer of weaving or traveling 
salesman. Have experiences in 
such positions and can furnish 
references. Address No. 1059. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 


Have had long experience and can 
do first-class work. Would like 
to correspond with any mill con- 
sidering achange of men. Ad- 
dress No, 1060. 


WANT position as carder in Georgia 
or Alabama. Age 34. Married. 
‘Overseer. three years. Second 
hand 4 years. Card grinder 5 
years, Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 1048. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have long experience in cotton 
mill work and am entirely com- 
petent. Can furnish satisfactory 
references. Address No. 1049. 


A PRACTICAL mill man wants po- 
sition as superintendent. Small 
yarn mill preferred: Would ac- 


cept position as carder and spin- 


ner in large mill. Now employed 
but can change on short notice. 
‘Best of references as to character 
and ability Address No, 1050. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
10,000 to 20,000 spindle mill in N: 
C. or 8. C. Age 48. Have 30 years 
experience on a wide variety of 
white and colored goods. . Have 
been superintendent 20 years. 
Strictly sober. Good references. 
Address No. 


WANT Seeition as superintendent or 


overseer of large card room. Can 
furnish all former employers as 
references and can get results. 
Address No. 1052. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had 18 years experience as 
superintendent and can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
1053. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had 18 years experience as 
superintendent. Held last posi- 
tion 10 years. Can furnish first 
class references. Address » No. 
1054. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinner in barge 
mill. Am a practical mill man, 
experienced’ in some of the best 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning and winding. 19 years ex- 
perience in spinning and winding. 
Age 30. Employed as overseer at 
present. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address No. 1061. 


WANT position as engineer, master 


mechanic or electrician. Have 
had 17 years experience with al! 
kinds of boilers, engines, etc. 12 
years experience in cotton mil! 
machine ships. Good references. 
Address No. 1062. 


Have had long experience on both 
coarse and fine numbers and can 
furnish best of references both a. 
to character and ability. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 1063. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mil! or overseer of carding. 
Have had experience in first-class 
mills and always gave satisfaction. 
Best of references. Address No. 
1064. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
. yarn mill or as carder and spin- 


ner. Now employed but prefer to 
change. Can furnish all former 
employers as reference. Address 
No. 1065. 3 


A SOUTHERN man now employed 


as superintendent wishes to cor- 
respond with a mill that needs a 
superintendent who can get re- 
sults. Age 36. Married. Have 
held present position nine years. 
Gilt edge references. Correspond- 
ence confidential. Address No. 
1066. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning and winding. Age 26. Mar- 
ried. Strictly sober. Longe ex- 
perience and good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1067. 


WANT position as master mechanic 


or machinist at not less than $2.00 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


per day. Now employed and have | 
long expereince in cotton mill 
machine shops. Good references. 
Address No. 1068. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of large weave room. 
Now employed as overseer of 
weaving and giving satisfaction, 
but want larger job. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 1069. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience, especially on fine 
combeu yarns. Can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 1070. 


POSITION WANTED superin- 
tendent by . practical man. Have 
{4 years experience as superin- 
tendent and thoroughly under- 
stand all details connected with 
the manufacturing of cotton. Can 
give A-1 references as to ability 
and character. Address No. 1074. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed, but want 
larger mill. Good experience and 


satisfactory references. Address 
No. 1072, 


: _.. WANT position as superintendent. 
WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had long experience and 
have handled some of the most 
successful mills in the South. 
Can furnish good references and 
get results. Address No, 1073. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving at not less than $3.00 per 
day. Am now overseer and have 
run present job for three years 
but for good reasons prefer to 
change. Address No. 1074. — 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning in a 
medium-size mill. Prefer a place 
in South Carolina or Georgia. 
Prefer a weave mill on sheeting or 
drills. At present employed. 
Health of family reason for enang- 
_ ing. Address No. 1075. 


WANT position as master meshante 
or engineer. 20 years. experience 
in cotton mill steam plants and 
shops. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction. ©an furnish good 
references. Address No. 1076. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed and giving | 
satisfaction but prefer larger job. 
Long experience and fine referen- 
ces; Address No. 1077. ~ 


WANT posilion as supermtendent. 
‘Have had ‘long experience as 
carder. spinner and superintend- 
ent. Can furnish first-class ref- 
erences from present and former 
employers. Address No. 1078. 
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Now employed and giving satis- 
faction, but prefer to change. 
Special experience on combed 
yarn. Gan turnish best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 1079. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience 
and can furnish best of references. 
Now employed. Address No. 1080. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill, or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Am now em- 
ployed but want to change for 
larger job. Address No. 1081. 


WANT position as overseer weay- 
ing. Experienced on both white 
and eolored work and on all makes 
of looms. Can furnish excellent 
references. Address No. 1082. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Ex .- 
perienced in both yarn and weav.- 
ing mills, and can give satisfac- 
lion. Am now employed, bul 
would change for larger mill. Ad- 
dress No. 1083. mis 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. An Eastern man and an A- 
"No. {1 spinner. Have had many 
years experience on all kinds of 
yarns, including novelty yarns of 
all descriptions. Best 1efereneces. 
Address No, 1084, 


WANT—Position as overseer weave 
room. Am good designer and have 
had eight years experience in 
weave room. Can give good ref- 
erences as to character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 1086. 


WANT gee as overseer of spin- 
ning at not less than $2.50 per day. 
Have long experience and am a 
good manager of help. Good ref- 
erences. Address 1086. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
eloth mill, 10,000 to 25,000 spin- 
dies, have a number of years ex- 
perience in carding and spinning. 
Now employed as overseer spin- 
ning in large mill. Married and 
strictly sober. Age 30 years. Tech- 
nical graduate in cotton manufac- 
turing. Would consider reason- 
able salary. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address 
No. 4087. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in Piedmont ‘section of North 
or South Carolina, preferably 
Greenville, S&C. Have had long 
experience and can furnish best 
of references. Address No. 1088. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience as su- 
perintendent and am capable of 
handling any size job. Age 45. 
Can give excellent references. Now 
employed as superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 1090. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing in large mill. Held last posi- 
tion as overseer of carding in larg 
mill for over three years. Can 
furnish good references. Address 
No, 1094, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
WANT position as superintendent. WANT position as superintendent of WANT position as overseer of weav- 


smal! mill where I can invest part 
of my salary. Have long exper- 
ience as overseer of carding and 
am now employed as such, but 
want place as superintendent. Age 
35, good habits. Excellent refer- 
ences from present employers. 
Address No. 1092. 


WANT positionn as overseer of cloth 
room. Have ten years experience 
as overseer of cloth room on white 
and colored, finished and unfinish- 
ed goods. Now employed but wish 
larger job. Age 35, sober, accurate 
and reliable. Satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address 1093. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long experience in 
first-class mills and can furnish 
good references from former em- 
ployers. Address No. 1094. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish the 
best of references from former 
employers.. Address No. 1095. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weave mill or 
earder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but. want larger job. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No. 1096. 


ing. Now employed but prefer to 
change. Can give satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No, 1105. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding. Now employed in a small 
mill but am capable of handling a 
larger job. Can give best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 1106. 


WANT position as engineer and 
master mechanic. Age 47. Have 
had 25 years experience in cotton 
mill steam plants. Gan furnish 
good references. 
1107. 


4 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have run large rooms and 
have very wide experience. Can 
give former enyployers as refer- 
ences. Address No. 1108. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and al- 
ways give satisfaction. Reason 
for changing better salary. Age 
45. Married. Strictly sober. Ex- 
perienced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No. 1108; 


WANT position of overseer of card- 
ing. Experienced on combers and 
double carding and have always 
give satisfaction. Best of refer- 
ences, Address No. 1110. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Would accept position as 
second hand in large room. Have 
had good experience and can fur- 
nish best of references. Address 
No. (097. 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning at not less than $3,00 per day. 
Now employed but prefer to 

. change. Good refernces both as 
to character and ability. “Address 
No. 1098. 


WANT posifion as superintendent. 
Am expert on fine as well as classy 
yarns for all purposes. Know how 
to make dividends. Can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
1099. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or as carder and spin- 
ner. Have had jong experience 
and can furnish best ef reference. 
Address No, 1100. 


WANT position as superintenden! 
or earder and spinner. Have had 
charge of garding and spinning in 
large mill and gave satisfaction. 
Goud references. Address No. 
1401. | 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had four years exper- 
ience and can give present and 
past employers as reference. Mar- 
ried and sober. Address No. 1102. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Long ex- 
perience in both positions. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 1108, 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had 15 years exper- 
ience in carding and spinning. Am 
at present overseer of carding, 
but wish larger job. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 1104. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving in large mill or. superin- 
tendent of ten or twenty thousand 
spindie weaving mill. Experienc- 
ed on both heavy and fine goods, 
plain and fancy. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 
1141. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as assistant superin- 
tendent. Now employed but would 
change for larger job. Good ref- 
erences. Address No, 1112. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
Draper, Stafford and plain looms. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1143. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or carding and spinning. 14 


’ years in mill, 8 years as overseer. 
Age 30. Married. Experienced on 
both white'and colored work, Ad- 
dress No. 1114. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as assistant super- 
intendent. Now mployed but 
would change for larger job: 
Long experience in both. Nothing 
less than $2.50 considered. Good 
references both as to character 
and ability. Address No. 1115. 


WANT position as 


Would like to figure with any mil! 
that is not getting results. Can 
furnish references and can change 
on short notice. Age 37. Address 
No. 1116. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT cot- 
ton mill man desires posrtion as 
superintendent or manager, one 
who ‘thas had long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of eotton 
goods in Northern mills. Good 
organizer and manager, 42 years 
of age and married. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 1117. 


Address No. 


Thursday, April 29, 1915. 


WANT position as superintendent 
- Of yarn mill, Long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experienced 
‘on automobile tires and similar 
fabrics. Address No. 1148, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in small mill or second hand 
in large room. Age 32: Have 15 
years experience. Can furnish 

WANT position as superintendent. 

good references. Address No. 
11419. 
Now superintendent of small mill 
and giving satisfaction but want 
larger job. Was overseer of card- 
ing for many years. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 1120. 


WANT position as chief engineer 
and master mechanic. Age 36. 
Have ten years experience and am 
not afraid of work. Have family 
of mill help. Good references, Ad- 
dress No. 1122. 


WANT position as carder in large 
mill or superintendent in small or 
medium size yarn mill: Am now 
employed but prefer a change. 
Address No. 11283. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 
20 years experience and can fur- 
nish fine references. Have 2 
dofférs and 1 spinner. Strictly 
sober. Address No. 1125. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or superintendent of 
large spinning room: Haye 23 
years experience as carder and 
spinner 18 years of which have 
been overseer. Strictly  sobr. 
Now employed. Good references. 
Address No. 1126. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Many years experience. Have 
been superintendent of two of the 
most successful mills in the South 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1427. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had 14 years ex- 
perience as overseer on all kinds 
of work, both white and colored. 
Am 41 years old. Can furnish ref- 
erences as to ability and charac- 
ter. Address No. 1128. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill (hosiery or weaving 
yarns) or carder in good size mill. 
Age 39. Married. 7 years ex- 
perience as carder. 5 years as su- 
perintendent. Can furnish good 
references. Now employed. Ad- 
dress 1429. 


A ‘THOROUHLY COMPETENT and 
energetic young superintendent 30 
years of age wants larger position. 
Am practical and capable of giv- 
ing you good service on either 
plain, fancy: or colored goods. 
Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erence and correspond with any 
good size mill wanting a man. 
Address No. 1130, 


A PRACTICAT, weaver emplnv- 
ed wants to make a change. Ago. 
34. Strictly sober. Can run a job 
and get results. Nothing less tha» 
$3.00 per day will be considered. 
Address No. 1131. 
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Thursday, April 29, 1945. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 

AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


BALING PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert Press med 

Saco-Loweli Shops. 
BEAMERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BELTING— 
American Supply ‘Co. | 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Co, 

BRUSHES— 


D. D. Felton Brush Co. 

CARD GLOTHING— 

W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CARDS— 

Potter & Johnston Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
DRAWING HOLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 


Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 

So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co, 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 


AND FINISHING MACHINEY— 
Philadeiphia Tex. Machinery Co. 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


DYERS— 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


GRID BARS— 
Alfred Armfield. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 


American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

G. M. Parks Co, 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 


American Supply Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury, Young Co. 
LUG STRAP— | 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue & Co, 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


Amerié¢an Supply Co. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fiber Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PAINTS— 
Benj. Moore & Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Potter & Johnston Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PRESSES 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


RAILROADS— 

C. & 0. Railway. 

Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 


American Supply Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


ROVING CANS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Wonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
SADDLES— 


‘Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLERS— 


Draper Co. 
Easton and Burnham Machine Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


STARCH— 


Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Draper Company. 

Fales and Jenks Machine Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Compnay. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 

WARPERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Draper Company. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 

WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. 
Fillets. 


nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rols. 
All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. ' 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Bur- 
Emery 


Licker-ins Rewound. 


Tompkins 
P. 0. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4% PETERS STREET 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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England 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Thursday, 29, 1945. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FIREPROOF 


“PROCTOR” DRYE RS 


low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


Fireproof 
castiron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 

“Stock Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


Charlotte, N.C. 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING 

INCORPORATED 

1855 


PHILADELPHIA 


RH PRESENTATIV 
Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. GC. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.00 


BRUSHES--All Kinds 
Repaired and Refilled 


D. D. Felton Brush Company, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
S. A. Felton & Son Company, Manchester, N. H. 


THE “STANDARD” 


-BALING PRESS | 


FOR 


AS MADE BY 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


No. 1rog West Water ST. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a ) 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Belting. Weaving Reeds” 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644 Greenwich St., NEW YORK CIT y 


Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte. N.C, 


CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS. | 


Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the 
Society of Chemical Industry in Balse, Switzerland. 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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